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se ad , 3 ming, and is draped at the sides as shown by the | Dries. This trained skirt is trimmed. with | cut of the material and shirting lining from Figs. 
Ladies and Girls’ Dresses, Figs. 1-5. illustration. The sacque is’slashed at both sides, ,| pleated ruffles, puffs, and. bows of the material, | 1-4 each two pieces, allowing an inch and one- 
Fig.-1.—Briack Gros Grain Dress Anp | and is trimmed with passementerie and silk | black guipure lace, and folds of gros grain of a | fifth at the front edge of Fig. 1; and having first 


Sacque. This skirt is trimmed with a box- | fringe. darker shade.. The over-skirt-and waist are | joined on the piece turned down of Fig. 4, baste 
pleated ruffle; the over-skirt is without trim- Fig. 2.—Gray Poutt ve Sore. Evenine | trimmed to match theskirt. ‘To make the waist | the outside on the lining, and sew up the darts in 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Fig. 2.—Pourr pe Sore Evenine Drugs. Fig. 3.—Sitk Skirt anp Vetver Basquy. Fig. 4.—Suir ror Girt rrom 4706 Years oLp. Fig. 5.—Biack Braver 
Dress AND SAcQueE. For pattern see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-4. For pattern see Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 5-8. For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 9 and 10. Mounarr Suir. 
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the fronte (Figs, 1 and 2). Hem down the extra 
material at the right wu front (Fig. 1), 


and furnish it with button-h At the front 
edge of the left u ing front only from 
the upper edge to the of the waist the extra 
material is left fora fly. Furnish the latter with 


buttons, and hem down the extra material of this 
front from the end of the waist to the bottom. 
Cord the top and bottom of the fronts (Fig. 
Sen up Saath Sie, $0.7, ane beste Soe 
underlapping fronts (Fig. 1) to the under side o 
the fronts (Fig. 2), ing to the correspond- 
ing figures and signs. Face the bottom of the 


of the underlapping front. Farnish 
the right front with the requisite hooks. Cord 
the and trim the waist as shown by the il- 
lustration and indicated on Fig. 2. Cut the 
sleeve from Fig. 20, No. V., of Supplement to 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. IV., No. 20, but two 
inches and two-fifths longer than this pattern. 
‘To the bottom of the sleeve sew a gathered 
ruffle twenty-four inches long and ten inches 
wide, which is sloped toward the ends to a width 
of six inches. ‘The ruffle is edged with lace. 
‘The seam made by sewing on the wide ruffle is 
covered with narrow box-pleated ruffles; be- 
tween the latter is a fold edged at both length- 
wise sides with a cording of gros grain. Finally, 
sew the sleeve into the corded armhole. 

Fig. 8.—Garay Sitk Skirt anp VELVET 
Basque. For this basque cut of net, stiff inter- 
lining, and silk lining two pieces from Fig. 5, of 
velvet, stiff interlining, and silk lining two pieces 
from Fig. 6, one piece from Fig. 7, and the 
sleeves from Fig. 8, observing the contour of 
the under part of the sleeve. Cover the fronts 
from the front edge to the straight line with black 
gros grain, and the remainder with velvet, and 
sew up the darts in the fronts. Face the right 
front with a strip of silk an inch and three-fifths 
wide, and work button-holes on it. On the left 
front set a fly furnished with buttons. Cut a slit 
in the back along the double line on Fig. 7 from 
the under edge to *, and join the back, side 
forme, and fronts according to the correspond- 
ing figures. Run the material and lining to- 
gether along the under edge of the basque, in- 
cluding the slits, and cord the neck. Trim the 
waist with a fold of gros grain as shown by the 
illustration ; this fold covers at the same time 
the seam made by sewing the gros grain to the 
velvet. Sew up the sleeves from 16 to 17 and 
from 18 to 19, run the material and lining to- 
gether at the bottom, set on the fold, and sew the 
sleeve into the armhole, according to the cor- 
responding figures. In doing this lay a pleat, 
bringing X an @. 

Fig. 4.—Suit ror Grr From 4 T06 Years 
otv. Dress of brown cashmere. Jacket of 
black velvet trimmed with white swan’s-down. 
The skirt is cut out in tabs, as shown by the il- 
lustration, and trimmed with black velvet. Be- 
low the tabs a side-pleated ruffle of cashmere. 
A similar ruffle forms the trimming for the sleeve. 
Figs. 9 and 10 give the pattern for the jacket. 

Fig. 5.—Suit or Brack Beaver Mounarr. 
This trained skirt is trimmed with three folds of 
brown grosgrain. Thehigh-necked, plain, straight 
waist and the sleeves are trimmed, as shown by 
the illustration, with folds of the material, which 
are edged with a cording of brown gros grain, 
and furnished with brown silk fringe. 
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a Our next Number will contain a new 
and elegant Misses’ Polonaise Suit, the Cut Paper 
Pattern of which, graded to fit Girls from seven to 
Sifteen years old, will be sent, prepaid, by mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For the complete list 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 351 of the present Number. 

war" Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns and illustrations of La- 
dies’ and Misses’ Summer Walking and Travel- 
ing Dresses, Summer Bonnets, Basques, Infants’ 
and Children’s Dresses and Aprons, Fancy -work 
Articles, etc., etc. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Work out of Sigdt. 


Y DEAR EUGENE,—It is the inevitable 
condition of our journey that we should 
see each other very closely. We can not help 
it. We are necessarily so near that if my neigh- 
bor has a cast in his eye I can not escape re- 
marking it; and if Edwin speaks harshly to 
Angelina I am compelled to observe it. Yet 
we are singularly unconscious of this very evi- 
dent truth, or if not unconscious, we are very 
careless; and I know of nothing that would 
mend our manners more surely than a closer 
attention to it. I was reminded of it the other 
morning, when, having gone to pass a day in 
the country, I was talking of travel with Dani- 
ello. We were crossing a deep and picturesque 
gorge upon a light bridge, and I remarked to 
him that it was curious what sense of security 
was given to us by a mere hand-rail ; and that I, 
who am always giddy upon any exposed height, 
found my nerves so steadied by the slight bar- 
rier that I walked as if upon the firm ground. 
Then I remembered that when I was ascend- 
ing the highest spire of the Milan Cathedral 
my head swam so that I was obliged to sit down 
and close my eyes. 








* And I,” said Daniello, “‘ when I was upon © 


the Milan Cathedral I lost myself, as. you lost 
your head, and wandered about for a long time 
in that glittering wilderness of sculptured mar- 
ble before I could find my way down. But 
wherever I went every thing was as carefully 
finished as if it had been intended to be con- 
stantly seen. And you also must have remark- 
ed,” he continued, *‘ that the most inaccessible 
and hidden points and parts are as elaborately 
wrought as the most conspicuous.” 

Of course I had remarked it, Eugene; for you 
have perhaps observed that one traveler has al- 
ways seen what another saw in the same place. 
But I confounded Daniello by saying that not 
only had I seen it in the Milan Cathedral, but 
that I had remarked it in many of my fellow- 
travelers. And I hope you have also; for as 
there is no architecture so wonderful as a hu- 
man life, so that is finished in the noblest speci- 
mens with all the conscientious care of any 
Greek temple or Gothic cathedral. The finish- 
ed detail which is so satisfactory and delightful 
shows itself in a hundred ways. Yesterday I 
was reading a charming criticism of the poetry 
of the minne-singers and the life of that age. 
“They must have been happy times, those times 
of the Crusades!” says my author, and I can see 
the sweet smile upon his face as he writes the 
word, and lifts his eyes and looks out of the 
window far away. He did not think only, you 
see, of the horrible wars and ignorance and suf- 
fering; of superstition and degradation; of 
Gurth the swineherd lying upon the English 
hill-sides with a graven collar about his neck, 
‘born thrall of Cedric the Saxon.” He did 
not think only of the discomforts and tragedies 
of the time, but he remembered that there were 
other things. He reflected that the sky was 
as blue and sparkling, the air as cool and in- 
spiring, the flowers as sweet and fair; that the 
men were as honest and brave, the women as 
beautiful and true, in those old days as in the 
very day upon which he sat writing of them; 
that they loved and wept and sang with the 
old, old feeling forever new ; and the sympathies 
of that critic were so sensitive to all that old 
life that he could not help exclaiming, “‘ They 
must have been happy times!” The feelings 
that were turned to those times, usually so inac- 
cessible to our imagination and sympathy, were 
as fresh and generous as those with which he 
touches the life of to-day. They were spires and 
cornices out of sight wrought with all the elabo- 
rate care of those that are to be constantly seen. 

Look at the same principle in another way, 
dear Eugene, and tell me how many of us could 
bear to be tested by it in the details of daily 
life. When Pater was deciding to send Filius 
away to school, he went quietly to the school 
itself, at an hour when he knew that Dr. Ma- 
gister was engaged with his classes, and tutor 
Ferule showed him through the building. But 
first he went to the bedrooms and the wash- 
rooms. ‘If they are neat and spacious,” said 
Pater, ‘‘I shall know that I need not trouble 
myself about the rest.” If you are well gloved 
and booted, say the French, it isenough. It is 
not enough; but you see what the remark sug- 
gests. Now which of us, Eugene, can endure 
the ordeal of an unexpected examination of 
our bureaus and closets? You know, with all 
the world, how exquisitely Mrs. Mechlin is al- 
ways dressed. Her toilettes, as the young peo- 
ple say, are superb. Yet are we quite sure 
that if she had not the most orderly of maids 
we should not find her room in the wildest con- 
fusion ? ; 

I remember when I was a very little boy— 
but little boys observe closely and remember 
forever—I was sent one day by my lovely young 
aunt to her room to bring something which she 
had forgotten. She was very beautiful, and 
she dressed herself so as not to sacrifice any 
advantage, and especially this day she had 
taken particular care, for her lover had come, 
and she was very happy, and with fine instinct 
she had made herself resplendent. I bounded 
up the stairs and burst into herroom. I am 
an old gentleman, Eugene, but I remember, as 
of yesterday, the clothes upon the floor, the 
slippers and the rest scattered about, the bu- 
reau drawers open, and the contents carelessly 
tumbled together, the chaos of the wardrobe, 
and the consternation of my mind as I beheld 
it, not knowing why I was so troubled. 

But when, after much searching, I could not 
find what my lovely aunt wanted, and descend- 
ed to tell her so, although she was as beautiful 
as ever and as charmingly arrayed, there was 
a curious shade upon the splendor. Now my 
aunt’s lover was one of the best of men, and 
one of the most orderly; and often through 
their married life, when I have remarked a lit- 
tle alienation of feeling, enough sometimes to 
make them unhappy, it has involuntarily oc- 
curred to me that his wife’s habit of careless- 
ness in little details was like a thorn in his 
shoe. Love idealizes. The lover believes no 
ill of his beloved. And I suppose that my 
feeling of disappointment when I descended 
from the unavailing search in my aunt’s room 
was that the impression of her beauty was not 
quite honest. It implied more than the truth. 
One side of the spire was exquisitely wrought, 
but the other was coarse, unhewn marble. It 
was not, like the old temple and the cathedral, 
a work of conscience. 





In the same way you may observe the man- 


ners of many persons, Eugene. They are soft 


and gentle and persuasive. Some that I might 
mention are so captivating that I forget my- 
self, and imagine that I am in the highest so- 
ciety. But the pretty sculpture is all upon the 
front. It is a work of the decline of art. The 
voice that is so very sweet to me is very harsh 
to somebody in the other room—wife, husband, 
child, servant, I know not. But I perceive 
with every sound that it is not a wilderness of 
conscientious sculpture in which I find myself, 
but only a counterfeit. It is veneer and paint, 
while I thought it real marble. For, my dear 
Eugene, a manner which is only a. manner is 
repulsive. It is like the rouge of which I was 
speaking the other day. If the color is that of 
rosy health, it is beautiful. If it is paint, it is 
shocking. There are people who have feline 
manners—who are so gentle and soft that you 
expect to hear them pur in the pauses of con- 
versation. They are much praised for the 
smoothness and ease of their address. But it 
is allexternal. The moment that you discover 
the manner is like a glove, which is put on and 
off, you are painfully anxious to know what it 
covers, And when you discover, it is as when 
you ascertain that the carved stone which has 
charmed you is not a work which the artist has 
wholly informed with life, but which has been 
cut upon one surface by a stone-cutter. 

I know, Eugene, that you will ask me if it is 
not better to have the outside of the cathedral 
carved than to have all unsculptured. It is un- 
doubtedly very pleasant to perceive how much 
conscience went to the work of the old archi- 
tects, but is not the rule universal that half a 
joaf is better than no bread? Or, to put it 
pointedly, as I know you prefer, my dear 
young friend, I hear you asking me if it is 
not better that the éoat of my fellow-traveler 
should be well brushed, even if his linen be 
soiled, than that coat and linen together should 
be unsightly? Yes, my boy; but we are look- 
ing for rnles. And the rule for the architect is 
that every part of his work shall be finished 
with equal tonscience and care. All, indeed, 
are not equally important; but the care with 
which each should be wrought in its degree is 
equally important. The artist’s own soul would 
have been dissatisfied if, as he looked upward at 
his great cathedral, he knew that heaven with all 
its eyes beheld a fault which not a single human 
eye could see. His soul, loftier than the proud- 
est pinnacle or spire, worked not for the human 
eye alone, but for its own supreme satisfaction. 
And his rule must be our traveling regulation. 
Let us be sure, Eugene, that so far as depends 
upon us, our lives and habits are symmetrical— 
that what is not seen and seldom known except 
to ourselves is as worthy approval as we try to 
make what is most conspicuous. 

There was Cinderella, who had in her soul all 
the grace and loftiness and charm that her 
sisters assumed to have, but of which they had 
only the plumes and the train. And by-and- 
by the fairy godmother touched the pumpkin 
and the rats and mice and poor Cinderella her- 
self, and off she rolled in splendid state to the 
royal ball. The prince, delighted—and with 
the sure princely instinct which detects a pea 
under twenty beds of down—perceives that this 
is a queenly lady, and must share his throne. 
The magic hour begins to chime, and away she 
flies, and reaches home a Cinderbreech. Then 
comes the prince’s page to test the feet of beau- 
ty—the humblest test for highest place—and 
Cinderella’s foot alone is fitted by the slipper, 
and she becomes the royal bride. But what is 
it that the fairy godmother does? She merely 
shows the hidden side. She reveals the graces 
and the beauties that only Heaven has known. 
Indeed, what was seen hardly hinted the beauty 
and the charm. The exaltation of Cinderella 
was only the presentation to the world of the 
perfect symmetry that the world had not sus- 
pected. It was the discovery, as upon the great 
temple and cathedral, that the character was 
fully rounded. 

For I hope, my dear Eugene, you do not im- 
agine that Cinderella sitting by the kitchen fire 
was not really beautiful and bewitching. You 
might as well suppose that the exterior of the 
Milan Cathedral is not glittering and beautiful 
because those details high up on tower and roof 
are so exquisitely wrought. And I say again, 
as I said to Daniello, happy is he who finds 
many Cinderellas among his fellow-travelers. 

Your friend always, 
An OLp BacHELor. 





WORKING, TRADING, 4ND 
CHEATING. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HE problems of life are harder to solve than 
any to be found in books, and the powers 
we bring to the solution are not often so well 
trained as those which grapple with the higher 
mathematics. Yet failure to solve them aright 
is sometimes more productive of unhappiness 
than is an ignorance of the multiplication-table. 
So we go on trying, cast down, but not destroy- 
ed; bruising our heads against blank walls, but 
never ceasing for that to beat against blank 
walls, 
“Ten years ago,” says my friend the me- 





chanic, ‘‘a young man worked for me who ney- 
er could have made a.mechanic; but he found 
he could buy and sell, and he went into the 
business of selling leather. Report has it that 
he made ten thousand dollars last year. I don’t 
believe that a single man that worked at mak- 
ing that leather made a thousand dollars. Dur- 
ing the ten vears I have worked steadily, add- 
ing to the wealth of the world, and haven’t been 
able to accumulate a thousand dollars in all that 
time...... Skill in trading, in taking advantage 
of others, is the road to success.” 

This is undoubtedly a fair statement, except, 
perhaps, the implied identity of ‘‘ trading and 
taking advantage of others ;” but what then? 

““Why, then,” says my friend, intensifying 
his hardships by repetition, “I think I am as 
intelligent a man as he. I know that I have 
got as much education, and I know I am a 
first-rate workman at my trade; yet he makes 
ten thousand a year, and I with difficulty get a 
respectable living.” 

That may be, but whose fault is it? How 
shall we induce him to assume your difficulty 
and relinquish to you his income? 

“There is no remedy,” says my friend, with 
the energy of despair. ‘The Creator of the 
world when he made it established this law. 
The strong shall consume the weak, and the 
strong have been robbers and thieves from that 
time to this. The poor and weak don’t like it, 
and I can see but one way of escape: that is, 
become strong themselves, become robbers and 
thieves, for that is what it amounts to,” 

Now here, under a rough shell, lies a kernel 
of truth, and of ultimate truth. Not by com- 
plaint, petition, or declamation can the weak 
escape the penalties of weakness, but by be- 
coming strong. © Strength is not plunder, but it 
is power. The weak are not necessarily vic- 
tims, but they often are sufferers. Who is the 
robber when the trader gets ten thousand a 
year and the workman barelyone? The young 
man confessedly could not be a mechanic, and 
could buy and sell. Was he wrong, or did he 
wrong any one, when he ceased trying to do 
what he could not do, and began doing what he 
could do? One man is as good a workman as 
another is a trader; but which demands the 
most or the highest skill? The workman works 
on dead matter, however skillful he is—works 
by routine. The laws of wood and water, and 
metal and fire, are well known and unchange- 
able. The work to be done to-morrow is the 
same ‘that was done yesterday. But the trader 
deals with what are to human vision uncertain- 
ties. He must look the world over. - He makes 
ten thousand this year, but he may lose twenty 
thousand next year. The ambition of a foreign 
emperor, nay, the advent of a little caterpillar, 
may overthrow all his plans and baffle all his 
calculations. His mental faculties must be 
perpetually on the alert, and a single error of 
judgment may precipitate fatal disaster. The 
workman may go on if he choose thinking of 
nothing, noting nothing, but the material that 
lies before him. Is it robbery, is it unjust, that 
the strain and stress of all the powers should 
receive a larger remuneration than the partial 
employment of a few? that the absorption of 
mental faculties should be counted a thing of 
far greater value than the occupation of physical 
faculties? When the trader loses ten thousand 
a year, does the workman complain that he loses 
nothing, or that his loss is as small as his profit 
in proportion to his employer's ? 

And, again, if the young trader makes ten 
thousand to the workman’s one, why does not 
the workman turn trader? The trading thief 
or robber can not prevent him, If he choose to 
leave his bench and set up a counting-room, the 
world is all before him where to choose. The 
successful trader began on as small a capital as 
the unsuccessful workman. He has no power 
to force men to buy or sell. He may, of course, 
lie; doubtless he often does lie; but it is not 
an inherent part of the business. ‘Trading is 
not necessarily taking advantage of others, any 
more than it is taking advantage of yourself, 
unless it means that every thing ought to stay 
where it is forever. The trader may be just as 
much a benefactor as the workman, If a poor 
widow kills her cow, or loses it by accident, she 
is far better off to have the leather-dealer’s 
money than she is to retain the cow’s hide. He 
does not rob her by buying it. He does not 
even take advantage of her any more than he 
gives advantage toher. He may, owing to her 
ignorance, put her off with half price; but that 
is cheating, not trading. So the shoe-maker 
puts cheap leather in one shoe and good leather 
in the other; but that is not a part of shoe- 
making, it is cheating. When the leather- 
dealer sells his leather he is not the benefactor 
or the beneficiary of his purchaser. In fact, I 
can not see why the leather-dealer is not adding 
as much to the wealth of the world as the 
leather-maker. Leather laid up on the shelf is 
not wealth; it is leather in circulation that is 
wealth. Take away leather-selling, and leath- 
er-making would quickly follow. Take away 
leather-sellers, and leather-makers would have 
a far harder time than they have now. It is 


because long trial has established the fact that, 
on the whole, it is better for producers to appoint 
some person to carry their produce to market 
than it is for each producer to leave his work 
and trot off to market himself that these middle- 
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men exist. It is because, on the whole, good 
middle-men are more rare than good workmen 
that middle-men are paid so much more than 
workmen, That workmen do not ostensibly 
appoint traders does not affect the case. The 
supply of trade comes at the demand of work. 
One workman is just as free to leave his bench 
and turn trader as another. If he can not do it 
—if he does not like it or does not feel able to 
succeed in it—it is no fault of thetrader. Itis 
a matter that lies between him and his Maker. 
A man may just as well complain of being 
robbed of his just rights because he has not the 
strength of a horse, the buoyancy of a bird, the 
swiftness of the wind, as because he has not 
the breadth of vision, the keenness of percep- 
tion, the rapidity and correctness of judgment, 
necessary to constitute a successful trader. If 
these are to be compassed by his own efforts, it 
is his own fault that he has them not. If they 
depend upon the Creative Will, who is to blame 
for the deficiency ? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LINGERIE. 


i ae word lingerie is now applied not to lin- 
ens merely, but to laces, muslins, and the 
many washing garments of a lady’s outfit. In 
examining the lingerie stock we find that collars 
and cuffs of finest linen, plainly made, are used 
on most occasions in preference to those more 
fancifully trimmed. First, there are collars of 
but one thickness of sheer linen, bordered by a 
hem or band of linen stitched near the edge. 
For ladies with short necks, an admirable shape 
is turned down flatly all around, quite narrow 
behind, and sloped to broad points before; the 
shape most generally worn, however, has a stand- 
ing band behind and turned-over points in front. 
When worn, the front points are not laid smooth- 
ly over the neck-tie beneath, but are made to stand 
almost erect, like the English collar worn by gen- 
tlemen. ‘This takes away the primness, and may 
seem a small matter to relate, but on this the 
“style” of the collar depends. Such collars are 
25 cents each. ‘The cuff to match is square, and 
fastened by three linen buttons: price 60 cents. 
These fit far better when attached to an under- 
sleeve, and the open-wristed sleeves of dresses 
make an under-sleeve necessary. A novelty in 
imported linen sets is the ‘‘ favorita,” a low- 
throated linen collar with deep points, bordered 
with a percale band of scarlet, blue, mauve, or 
black, to match the dress with which it is worn. 
Shaded needle-work, in thick, raised patterns, 
done by nuns in French convents, is the most 
tasteful and durable ornament for linen sets: 
price $8 for collar and under-sleeves. Revering, 
in block patterns, is lighter and a prettier orna- 
ment for summer sets: these cost from $3 25 
to $3 75. Quantities of Valenciennes lace are 
used on linen, and very little of this is the real 
hand-made lace. The patent German laces, in 
Valenciennes designs, copy real French laces so 
perfectly that a connoisseur is sometimes deceived 
by them. A medallion of Valenciennes in a 
square tab trims the front of the newest lace- 
trimmed collars: price $3 50. With pointed 
tabs of lace, collars of domestic make cost from 
$1 to $2; those imported, from $2 to$4. Fan- 
cifully shaped bows of Valenciennes insertion and 
lace are worn at the throat with black silk dress- 
es, and also with dresses trimmed with white lace: 
they cost from $3 to $4. A pretty neck-tie is made 
of sheer white lawn, folded around the neck with 
a sailor knot in front, lined with pink or blue silk, 
and edged with Valenciennes. Mourning cra- 
vats made in the same way are of organdy or 
tarlatan, with bows of revering and black ribbon : 
price $1 25. Bows of seeded revering edged 
with a ruffle of footing are worn also by ladies 
in mourning: price 80 cents. The Marie An- 
toinette collar, or regalia, as some call it, of fold- 
ed organdy, with seeded reverse bands and fluted 
footing, brightens a mourning dress: price $3. 
Flowing under-sleeves are required with the pres- 
ent style of dress sleeve. A novelty used for 
these is embroidered tulle in bands and frills, a 
showy fabric, but not very durable. A ruffle 
of Swiss muslin, embroidered, edged with lace, 
and gathered to a band, describes the under-sleeve 
most used. The Swiss pleated flounces sold by the 
yard are purchased by many ladies, and basted 
to a band that is sewed inside the elbows of the 
dress sleeve. This makes the most inexpensive 
under-sleeve. Sleeves of wash net are finished 
by a side-pleated ruffle of the net doubled. 

Fichus are not much worn at present. The 
only novelty is in those of the favorite duchesse 
lace. The newest shapes are without long sash 
ends, simply lapping in front. The prettiest 
Valenciennes fichus have insertion strips in the 
centre of the cape, with a border of medallions: 
price $24. 

Swiss muslin bodies, or blouses, have a large 
Marie Antoinette collar of lace and appliqué em- 
broidery, with flowing ruffles on the sleeves: 
price $6 50. Linen blouses, or habit shirts, 
pleasant for morning and country wear, are made 
of fine Richardson’s linen. They are not fasten- 
ed to a belt, but are made long on the hips, and 
held snugly at the waist by drawing-strings. 
There are three box-pleats, an inch wide, down 
the centre and back. The collar is a standing 
band with turned-over points in front ; the sleeves 
are ample, coat-shaped, slightly gathered into a 
square cuff of doubled linen. ‘The furnishing 
houses charge $5 for such waists. These waists 
are also made of striped linens, a bold stripe of 
black or scarlet making the most stylish gar- 
ments: price $3 to $3 50. 

Caps and camisoles form part of a lady’s morn- 
ing lingerie. The coiffure cap worn at break- 
fast by young married ladies is of French nan- 
sook lightly embroidered ; the head piece is dia- 





mond-shaped ; the long rounded tabs edged with 
lace are tied beneath the chignon. More ma- 
tronly caps have crowns, with drawing-strings 
behind, and do away with the trouble of a chi- 
gnon. They cost from $2 50 to $4. Camisole 
is the name given to a variety of sacques from 
the simplest toilette sacque used when dressing 
to the loose muslin jackets, elaborate with lace 
and embroidery, that matrons wear until the 
luncheon hour. The shape is simply a loose, 
ample sacque reaching to the hips, with seams 
only on the shoulders and under the arms. The 
plainest have eight or ten tucks each side of 
a box-pleat down the front, and are merely 
hemmed around the bottom. Thick nansook or 
cambric is the material. French camisoles have 
a revers at the throat, and are needle-worked all 
around and edged with Valenciennes: price $12. 
Very handsome ones made here have bands of 
insertion and lace down the front, a large empress 
collar, and half-flowing sleeves. These are mere- 
ly hemmed around the edge, as that gives them 
a negligee appearance. Worn over a handsome 
corset cover, with a coiffure cap, and a demi- 
train skirt of black silk, these make a home-like 
toilette for mornings. : 
Lovely white robes for summer mornings are 
displayed ready made in great boxes that show 
the dress at its full length. ‘They are of Swiss 
muslin or organdy, a demi-train and little En- 
glish sacque, that will fit almost any one. One 
style has a wide flounce around the skirt, hemmed 
but covered with needle-work, while on the front 
width are three flounces extending to the belt. 
Another has an embroidered tablier over the 
whole front width, with three flounces on all 
the other widths. They cost from $40 to $75. 
For invalids are loose flowing robes, also import- 
ed, of thicker fabric, costing from $20 to $24. 
The upper part is tucked to outline a yoke. 
Tucks and patent Valenciennes extend down 
the front and around the slightly trained skirt. 
Very simple morning robes of Gabrielle shape 
are made of nansook, with tucks and puffs down 
the front and a little lace on the collar and 
sleeves: these cost $15. Elaborately trimmed 
robes, with diagonal puffs between bands of needle- 
work, and the skirt finished with a fluted flounce 
edged with Valenciennes, range from $75 to $100. 
Swiss muslin flounces in pleats all turned one 
way appear in various ways on summer toilettes. 
In the broadest patterns, about six inches wide, 
they are used for freshening up last year’s silks, 
two such flounces being placed around the trained 
skirt, and the evening toilette completed by a 
simple upper skirt of Swiss muslin and a basque, 
or else a polonaise trimmed to match. This is 
a stylish plan for black silks as well as light ones. 
The wide Swiss flounces made up admirably are 
sold for 60 cents a yard. Narrower pleatings 
two inches wide for necks and sleeves of dresses, 
for over-skirts, basques, and, above all, for edging 
the flounces of colored and black silks, cost from 
25 cents upward. Ladies who desire to make 
their own flounces are advised that they are 
merely crossway strips of Swiss muslin hemmed 
on each edge, and laid in the kilt pleats so 
often described, not sewed in tucks, but ironed 


flatly after being pleated and held down by a’ 


band of the Swiss a quarter of an inch wide 
stitched on with two rows of stitching an inch 
below the top. On broad flounces the hem on 
the lower edge is an inch wide, the upper edge 
very narrow. 


UNDER-CLOTHING. 


The furnishing houses still commend the stand- 
ard brands of linen and muslin hitherto quoted 
in these columns. Each brand, however, is ad- 
vised for special garments—as Wamsutta for 
chemises and drawers, Lonsdale for skirts and 
gowns. New York Mills is heavy for ladies’ use, 
though preferable to all others for gentlemen’s 
shirts. It is now selling for 21 cents a yard, 
Wamsutta for 20 cents, and Lonsdale for 15 
cents. At these rates every lady can afford an 
abundant supply of under-clothing made of good 
fabrics. The furnishing houses show low-priced 
under-clothes, such as chemises for $1, and 
drawers for 80 cents; but they are of sleazy 
muslin, poorly made, hence we do not commend 
them, except for poor women who have no time 
to do their own sewing. A woman of true re- 
finement has even more regard for the neatness 
of her under-clothing than for her outer apparel, 
and if she have leisure, would rather spend a dol- 
lar for the material of a garment, and make it 
herself, than to wear coarse ready-made clothes. 
The plainest well-made chemises of Lonsdale or 
Wamsutta muslin, with bands and sleeves of the 
same, are $1 75; with tucked yokes, $2; with 
a little embroidery, and a ruffle not of the finest, 
$2 50. Lonsdale cambric, much thinner than 
muslin, is used for summer chemises, costing 
from $3 50 to $4 50. The bands are formed of 
a puff with stitched strips on each side, and a 
ruffle. The cheapest chemise of Richardson’s 
linen is $4. The pointed band, or yoke, is tuck- 
ed. Ifa ruffle is added, the price is $4 50. 

Very broad bands or yokes are worn on che- 
mises. ‘Three inches is often the measure at the 
narrowest part on the shoulders or behind, while 
the front is deeply pointed, and in many cases 
trimmed separately from the body of the gar- 
ment, to serve as a corset cover. A puff and 
ruffle, or tucks and narrow Valenciennes edging, 
trim muslin chemises. Lengthwise insertions of 
Valenciennes, or medallions of the same lace, 
trim fine linen chemises. Drawers are trimmed 
to match the band and sleeves of the chemise 
with which they are worn. They are short, not 
very wide, and made to button at the side. 

The long sacque-shaped night dress is pre- 
ferred for summer wear. The upper part of the 
gown is tucked to represent a yoke, and strength- 
ened by tapes underneath. These are made of 
sees, good muslin, though not of the standard 

rands, for $2 50. The prettiest sleeves for 
gowns have a square double cuff, and are shaped 





like under-sleeves. Sets of the three garments 
—chemise, drawers, and gown—are made to 
match. One marked $60 had a cambric gown 
with square tucked yoke edged with needle- 
work and lace, and linen chemise and drawers 
trimmed to correspond. 

White muslin skirts of walking length should 
be made wider than when dresses were fully 
gored. They measure three yards and a half or 
three-quarters around, and have a gored front 
width, a broad gore on each side, and a full back 
breadth. These are sold in muslin of light qual- 
ity, that takes the starch well, for 75 cents. A 
two-inch hem and ten or twelve tucks are the 
trimming. Lengthwise tucks in a strip a fin- 
ger and a half deep, sewed on only at the top 
and set upon the skirt, not at the edge, are a pop- 
ular trimming for white skirts. Sometimes a 
row of diagonal tucking or a band of insertion 
heads the French perpendicular tucks. The low- 
er edge is hemmed, and held in place by stitch- 
ing. Cambric pleatings, diagonal, headed with 
Hamburg insertion, are sold for 45 cents a yard. 
Narrower lengthwise tucks and Hamburg work 
are 25 cents. Demi-trained skirts, to wear un- 
der dresses of the same length, are trimmed with 
a flounce of the rich guipure embroidery, with 
deep vandykes of puffs and insertion. A flounce 
around such skirts assists in holding the dress 
train gracefully. Valenciennes lace edges pleat- 
ed and fluted flounces on such skirts ; but lace is 
too frail a trimming for this purpose. 

Furnishing houses supply outfits of under- 
clothing at various prices. For instance, a trous- 
seau consisting of half a dozen sets of the four 
principal under-garments, with flannel skirts, 
corset covers, dressing sacques, and a robe de 
chambre, may be had for $150. More elaborate 
garments, and a dozen sets of each, cost from 
$200 to $250. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and AITKEN 
& MILier. 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. Brrant’s recent letter, detailing his way 
of life and the food he eats, has led to research 
as to the victual of other eminent authors. 
Dr. Parr was strong on hot boiled lobsters; 
Pore, who was an epicure, melted at stewed 
lampreys; Dr. JOHNSON went in for leg of 
mutton; DryYpEN’s weakness was for bacon; 
CHARLES Lamps’s, for roast pig; Byron dined 
four days in the week on fish; LisTon, the co- 
median, drank only water, and ate little animal 
food; Sir Isaac NEwTon, when writing the 
‘Principia,’ confined himself to bread, water, 
and vegetables; FroissarT ate and drank every 
thing ; ditto SHERIDAN, BrouGHaM, Scort, Fox, 
BurKE, Pitt. The writer of these ‘‘ Personals”’ 
has a high opinion of water and vegetables, but 
has been known to tamper with steaks, and 
slake with claret. 

—Mr. BonnER, who keeps a large horse ac- 
count on the books of his ledger, has been to 
far-off Kentucky to buy asweet colt called Mam- 
brino Bertie, of whom he says: ‘“‘In my opinion 
he is the most extraordinary colt the world has 
produced; never saw a horse that trots with so 
much ease; is nearly as large as the Auburn 
horse, but is more rangy [‘rangy’ is good], and 
has a longer stride.’’ e price paid for this 
startling creature is not stated—probably two or 
three hundred thousand. 

—A very agreeable reception of the better 
Bohemian element of London is held once a 
month at the house of a Mr. Wixson, a poet of 
some local repute, who has a beautiful and ac- 
complished wife. Among those who may be 
found there are Bacon, the sculptor; Proctor, 
the comic artist; BARNES, the painter; Mr. W. 
Simpson, a well-known editor: Mr. WILi1aMs, 
who writes the leaders of the Standard ; Mars- 
Ton, the dramatist; CRESWELL, the actor; 
Miizts and Cos.ey, of musical celebrity; and 
the comedian Too.£, who dines with the Prince 
of Wales, is presented to the Princess, and re- 
ceives presents of jewelry as a token of royal 
friendship. 

—Miss Nasry Joy—blessings on her memo- 

!—has bequeathed to the Consumptives’ 

ome, $10,000; Boston Marine Society, 35000 ; 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, $5000; Boston Pilots’ Re- 
lief Association, $5000 ; Charitable Fund of the 
Fire Derartment, $4000; and two or three one- 
thousand-dollar bequests to other charities. 

—WiLiiaM ALLEN BUTLER, Esq., one of the 
eas and most successful lawyers of New 

ork, andauthor of that clever poem, ‘‘ Nothin 
to Wear,” contributes to the June number of 
Harper's Magazine another brilliant humorous 
poetical effusion entitled ‘General Average.” 

—A few days since the New York Chamber of 
Wommerceheld its one hundred and third annual 
meeting, at which President WmLL1am E. DopGE 
remarked that in looking over the records he 
had discovered that several of the members, in- 
cluding Henry W. Fie.p, Henry Duranp, J. 
R. Hurp, Mr. Carey, 8. Marsa, and Joun A. 
STEVENS, now living, were elected more than 
fifty years ago. Which goes to show that to bea 
New York merchant and member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is conducive to longevity. 

—Speaking of Thomas, a writer in a Euro- 
pean paper remarks that it is the champion 
democratic name. Did you ever in the course 
of — reading meet with the Christian name 
of THomas in connection with royalty, either as 
emperor, king, prince, royal duke, or any scion 
of royalty, either in ancient or modern times ? 

AMES W. GERARD, 80 long one of the lead- 
ers of the Bar of this city, and one of the most 
agreeable and wittiest of men, is the especial de- 
light of the children of our publicschools, whom 
he very frequently addresses. A few days since 
he spoke about the Suez Canal, and one of the 
cleverest men of the State—a member of Con- 
gress—tells the Bazar that it had all the fasci- 
nation of an Oriental tale. 

—Among the men who are reckoned rich in 
Virginia, only three or four are rated above 
$200,000" The four richest men in the State are 
WituiaM T. SouTHERLIN, of Danville; JAMES 
Tuomas, of Richmond ; JosEPH ANDERSON, of 
Richmond; and FRANKLIN STEARNS, of Rich- 
mond. SOUTHERLIN possesses several first-class 
tobacco plantations, is a tobacco manufacturer, 





and owns one ot the best residences in the South. 
THomas is about sixty, ten years the senior of 
SOUTHERLIN, and is worth $150,000. ANDER- 
sow has half a million; made most of it casting 
cannon during the war. St£aRNsis a native New 
Englander, who went to Richmond early in life as 
a canal-digger. He never kept any Confederate 
money in his possession, but invested it in land, 
and is now the possessor of much soil all about 
Richmond. He was a great peace-maker and 
large distiller during the war. 

—In the present British cabinet are several 
— very active in their religious duties. 

r. GLADSTONE is known as a man who leads a 
very exemplary and truly religious life. Lord 
Chancellor HaTHERLY is a Sunday-school teach- 
er of a quarter of a century’s experience. The 
Duke of Argyle, Mr. GoscHEn, Mr. Forster, Mr. 
STANSFIELD, and Lord Halifax identify them- 
selves more or less with the various religious 
movements of the day. 

—lIllinois has another benefactor in ex-Gov- 
ernor JOHN Woop, of Quincy, who has given a 
$50,000 mansion in that city, together with fur- 
niture, and a block of ground surrounding, for 
the establishment of a female seminary, with the 
express understanding that it shall be open to 
all denominations. The gift is valued at $500,000. 

—An English maiden, Miss BRACHENBURY, de- 
siring, like Peasopy, STEWART, and other “ giv- 
ists,”” to enjoy in this life some of the delights 
of benefaction, has signified her intention of giv- 
ing the sum of fifty thousand dollars for the es- 
tablishment of a medical school in connection 
with Owens College, Manchester. 

—The Emperor of Germany is a practical 
printer. All his family are obliged to have some 
trade. He chose ‘the art preservative of arts,” 
and worked at the case three years. 

—Lord Walsingham, at present in New York, 
en route to San Francisco, is an enthusiast in 
botany, and takes with him two naturalists for 
the collection of objects in that department of 
science. Lord W., by the death of his grand- 
mother, Lady Frankland Russell, has recently 
inherited two fine estates in Yorkshire, viz., 
the Alwark estate, about eleven miles from 
York, and the Bluber estate, near Leeds. 

—A lady of New England, Mrs. Exizasetu 
Taxsor, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, pro- 
poses to erect in Marion handsome buildings for 
the use of a library and a natural history socie- 
ty, at a cost of about ten thousand dollars. 

orever will she be pleasantly remembered by 
the Yankee of those parts. 

—Mr. CuIxps, of the Ledger, having the largest 
and best newspaper building in Philadelphia, and 
publishing the most widely circulated and one of 
the best papers of the time, is now erecting, for 
the comfort of himself and the troops of friends 
whom he entertains with refined and bounte- 
ous hospitality, a white merble paluce, at the 
southeast corner of Twenty-second and Walnut 
streets. It will be one of the most spacious 
and superb of the many fine residences for which 
the Quaker City is famous; and if there be any 
one man in the country connected with the 
press who will so use it as to do honor to the 
profession, it is Mr. Ca1Lps. 

—An indiscreet Mr. ForBgs has been shot for 
** personally gop the people of Cheyenne. 
po attempted to deliver a temperance lecture 
there. 

—Sir Jonn A. Macponatp will probably be 
the next Governor-General of Canada. 

—lIt is stated that the day before General Har- 
RISON was inaugurated, President Van BuREN 
called on him, and said, ‘Is there any thing I 
can do to oblige you?” ‘Yes,’ said General fi; 
‘¢my son-in-law, General Pike, died on the bat- 
tle-field, and left an only son, whose inclinations 
are, as his father’s, for the army. J can not ap- 
point him.” “Is that all?” said the President. 
And in two hours the commission was, signed 
and sent to the young man. 

—Prince BIsMARCK is to receive, in recog- 
nition of his services to Germany, a grant of 
1,000,000 thalers; General MoLTxKe, 500,000; and 
Generals GAEBEN, WERDER, and FRANSECKI 
300,000 each. Commanders of army corps will 
receive smaller sums. 

—Still another sketch of Germany’s principal 
German, by one who has just seen him in Ber- 
lin: ‘*BisMARCK is an immensely large man, 
tall, straight, and well-proportioned. is broad 
shoulders and full breast bespeak an immense 
force. He is not fat (where a German ought to 
be fat), but his cheeks are so fat as to almost close 
his eyes, though since the war he seems to have 
grown a little thinner. He has a large head, 
which is bald on the top (the comic papers in- 
variably represent him with three hairs), and 
on the sides has a little short half-gray hair, 
which is in marked contrast with his full white 
mustache. His nose is rather short, and his eyes 
imbedded under a heavy brow. His face is al- 
most as white as his mustache, and is full of vig- 
orous expression. When he sits he commonly 
leans forward, as if just ready to get up; and 
those portraits of him appear most natural 
which represent him in this position. His 
only joint would seem to be in his loins, for 
his back and neck are always kept straight. 
He is commonly in uniform, and his coat shines 
all over with bright buttons and brilliant badges. 
He is a man that any one would pick out of a 
crowd as a leading character. When he enters 
the Chamber every eye is turned to him, and 
many show him special marks of honor; so 
that his first movements on entering are to po- 
litely return these signs of respect, both to the 
members. of the Reichstag and to visitors. For, 
as often as he has already appeared in the Reich- 
stag, the general curiosity to see him has never 
abated, so that every body must look when Bis- 
MARCK comes. He always sits at the ministers’ 
desk, and seems to pay little attention to the de- 
bate, though he is always ready to speak.” 

—The annual boat-race between Oxford and 
Cambridge has become one of the institutions 
of England, and the picked men who compose 
the crews enjoy a place in the British bosom 
that is not accorded to other under-graduates, 
no matter how clever their attainments or brill- 
iant their genius. It is among the curious rem- 
iniscences connected with this annual nation- 
al event that Bishop SeLwyn, of Lichfield, and 
Bishop TYRRELL, of Newcastle (Australia), rowed 
in the Cambridge boat, and Bishop Worps- 
WworTH, of St. Andrews, in the Oxford boat, in 
the first race between the two colleges that was 
ever rowed, the latter winning. ishop SEL- 
WYN, though a close student and thorough 
scholar, excelled when in college in manly ex- 
ercises, and especially, as the boxers say, ‘‘ knew 
how to put up his hands.”’ 
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Crochet Net for Fish, Crabs, etc. 


One end of this net is shaped like a round basket, and is de- 
signed to hold crabs; while the other end is in the form of an ordi- 
nary net, and serves to hold fish. ‘The original is crocheted with 
gray thread and white knitting cotton. Steel rings, closely worked 
over with gray thread and furnished with a crochet cover of gray 
thread, are passed over the net. Work, first, the flat bottom of 
the basket as follows: Work with gray cotton a foundation of 8 st. 
(stitches), close this in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and work the 
Ist round.—3 ch, (chain stitch), which are counted as the first de. 
(double crochet), but the third ch. with white cotton; then with 
the white thread 1 dc. on the first foundation st. ; this dc. must be 
worked ‘off with the gray thread instead of the white. 
Now work on each of the remaining 7 foundation st., in- 
cluding the sl. by means of which the foundation is closed 
in a ring, 1 gray and 1 white dc., always working off the 
gray de. with the white, and the white dc. with the gray 
thread. _ 2d ropund:—1 gray dc. on the third of the 3 ch., 
which were counted as the first dc. of the preceding 
round, * 1.white and 1 gray de. on the first (white) dc. 
of the preceding round, 1 gray de. on the following dc., 
and repeat from *. In doing this it is to be observed 
that in this, as in all the remaining rounds of the bottom, 
before passing from one color to the other, the last gray 
or white st. should always be worked off with the new 
thread, and the working thread used so far must be con- 
tinued on the under side of the work until it is to be used. 
8d round.— >» After the first dc. of the preceding round 
(thus between this and the following dc.) 1 gray and 1 
white dec., after the following dc. 2 gray dc., after the fol- 
lowing dc. 1 white and 1 gray dc., and repeat from >. 
4th round.— * After the first (white) dc. of the preceding 
round 2 white de., after the following de. 1 gray dc., after 
the following dc, 2 gray dc., and repeat from *. 5th 


Crocnet Ganrter.—{For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXIIL., Fig. 60.] 


round,— > After the first de. of the preceding round (thus between the 2 white dc. there) 1 white 
dc., after each of the following 3 dc. 1 gray dc., after the next de. 1 white de., and repeat from >. 
6th round.— > After each of the first 3 de. of the preceding round 1 gray dc., after the following 
de. 1 white de., after the following de. 2 white dc., repeat from *«. 7th round.—> After each of 
the first 2 de. of the preceding round 1 gray dc., after each of the following 3 de. 1 white dc., after 
the following de. 1 gray dc., and repeat from *. 8th round.— * After the first de. 1, gray dc., 
aftet each of the following 3 de. 1 white dc., after the following de. 1 gray de., after the following 
de. 2 gray de., and repeat from *. 9th round.— x After each of the first 3 de. of the preceding 
round 1 white de,, after each of the following 2 de. 1 gtay de., after the following dc. 2. gray dc., 
after the following d¢. 1 gray de., and repeat from *. At the end of the round fasten to the first 
de. with 1 sl. This completes the bottom. For the edge of the basket work with gray thread a 
foundation corresponding to the circumference of the bottom (126 st. in the original), and on this 
crochet the Ist round.—Alternately 4 gray, 3 white de. ; work off each 
fourth gray de. with the white, each third white dc. with the gray 
thread. At the end of the round fasten to the first dc. with 1 sl., 
and work the 2d-10th rounds only with the white thread as fol- 
lows: 2d round.—3 ch., which count as first de., then 1 de. 
after each of the following 3 gray de., * 4 ch., with these 
pass over the following 3 (white) dc. of the preceding round, 
1 de. after each of the following 4 de., and repeat from >. 
At the end of this, as in all the following rounds of the 
edge, work 1 sl. on the third of the ch. worked at 
the beginning of the round. 3d round.—8 ch., 
with these pass over the first 4 de. of the 
preceding round, then always alter- 
nately 5 de. on the first ch. scallop 
of the preceding round, 5 ch. 
4th round.—3 ch., which count 
ae as first de., then 5 de. on 
the next ch. scallop, then 
always alternately 6 ch., 
with these pass over 
the next 5 de. of the 
preceding round, 
6 de. on the 
nextch.scal- 



























































































































































—10 ch., with these pass over the next 6 de., then always alternately 7 de, 
on the following ch. scallop, 7 ch. 6th round.—3 ch., which count as 
first de., then 6 de. on the next ch. scallop, then always alternately 
7 ch., with these pass over the next 7 de. of the preceding round, 7 de. 
on the next ch. scallop. 7th round.—11 ch., with these pass over the 
first 7 de. of the preceding round, then always alternately 8 dc. on the 
following ch. scallop, 8 ch. 8th round.—3 ch., which count as first de., 
then 7 de. on the first ch. scallop, then always alternately 8 ch., with 
these pass over the next 8 de. of the preceding round, 8 de. on the next 
ch. scallop. 9th round.—12 ch., with these pass over the first 8 de. of 
the preceding round, then always alternately 9 dc. on the next ch. scal- 
lop, 9 ch. 10th round.—3 ch., which count as first dc., then 8 de. on 
the first ch. scallop, then always alternately 9 ch., with these pass over” 
the next 9 de. of the preceding round, 9 dc. on the next ch. scallop. 
This completes the part of the edge worked with white knit- 

' ting cotton. Now take the gray thread again, and on the st. 
of the first round of the edge work the 13th round as follows: 
* After the first and second of the next two white de. of the 
first round, thus passing the needle between the de., work 2 de. 
each, and after this 4 ch. At the end of this, as.of the re- 
maining rounds of the edge, work.1 sl. on each de. of the first 
double crochet figure at the beginning of the round. 12th 
round.— > 5 de. between the first 4 white de. of the second 
round, at the same time surround the ch. scallop of the third 
round, which is above this (instead of the first de. at the be- 
ginning of each round, work always 3 ch.), then 5 ch., and 
repeat from *. 13th round.—Always alternately 6 de. on 
each double crochet figure of the third round, and at the same 
time on the ch. scallop of the fourth round above this, then 6 
ch, Inthis manner work the 14th-19th rounds on the st. of the 
4th-10th rounds, but now the de. and the ch. must be widened 
in proportion to the widening done in the 5th-10th rounds. 
Then work with gray thread the 20th round.—On each de. 
at the upper edge of the crochet part 1 sc. (single crochet), 
CrocuET Net For Fis, 
Crabs, ETC. 
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in working the sc., which meet on the white de. of the upper edge, at the same time surround the 
next ch. scallop of the 19th round. Now follows the 21st round.—1 de. on each st. of the pre- 
ceding round (passing the needle through the front of the two upper veins of each sc.). 22d 
round.—Like the 21st. round, but now pass the needle through the back of the two upper yeins of 
each st. of the 20th r@und; besides this, work this round on the under side of the crochet part. 
Pass a whalebone, twenty-seven inches and three-fifths long, which is closed in a ring, between 
the stitches ‘of the 21st and 22d rounds, then work on both rounds together, so that they are joined 
with each ofher, the 23d round.—Sc. — For the lace shown by the illustration at the upper edge of 
the basket work one round of sc., passing the needle through the horizontal vein of each st. of the 
20th round; in doing this hold the work so that the 23d round is turned downward. 2d round of 





ing st. Finally, work the foundation st. of the edge of the basket and the st. of the last round of 
the bottom together from the outer side by means of sc.; these sc. must be 
worked at the same time over a foundation of white woven cord. For the net, 
close a foundation corresponding to the circumference of the basket (in the 
original 256 st.) to a-ring, and on this work the Ist round.— > 7 ch., with 
these pass over 5 foundation st., 3 sc. on the next 3 foundation st., after 
working the third sc. pass the crochet needle through, below the ch. 
scallop previously worked, to the under side of the work, throw the 
working thread over once, and draw it below the ch. scallop 
referred to through the loop on the needle... Repeat 
from *. 2d-65th rounds.— Like the Ist round, 
but now work each 3 sc. on the ch. scallops of 
the preceding round ; besides this, in work- 
ing the 19th-44th rounds, form. a slit, 
working, not, as usual, always going 
forward, but going backward and 
forward. With the 66th round 
the scallop design for the other 
end of the bag is com- 4 
menced. Work this round 
as usual, only form a 
dot four times at reg- 
ular intervals, each 
dot forms the 
point of a scal- 
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Swiss APPLICATION AND NETTING. 





_Pornt Lace EMBROWDERY. . - 







the lace.—Always alternately 3 sc. on the next 3 sc. of the preceding round, 6 de. on the follow- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








PARASOL 
wiTH PLEATED 
RUFFLES. 


PARASOL WITH Ss \ \y 4igg 
Lear TRIMMING. se ~ \ ty 
For pattern and de- \\ \ 
scription see Supple- \\\ \\ 
ment, No. XXXIL, x 

Fig. 59. 


PARASOL WITH RUFFLES 
oF DIFFERENT SHADES. 


For pattern see description 
in Supplement. 


$ RuFFLED AND BRAIDED 
PARASOL. 


For pattern, design, and ’ 
description see Supplement, No. XXX., Fig. 56. 


de., which are worked on the corresponding ch. scallop ; 
after working the fourth de..of each dot pass the crochet 
needle through, below the ch. scallop previously worked, 
to the under side of the work, throw the working thread over once, and pass 
it through the loop on the needle. 67th round.—Like the 66th round, but 
now form one dot before and after each dot of the preceding round, and work 3 ch. between both 
dots. 68th-73d rounds.—Like the 67th round, but now widen the dots of each scallop by one 
dot in each round. 74th round.—One dot on each ch. scallop of the preceding round, after each 
dot 3ch. 75th round.—Like the 74th round, but now work for each dot not 4, but 3 de. ; besides 
this, instead of each 3 ch., work only 2 ch. 76th round.—Like the 75th round, but each dot 
counts not 3, but 2 dc.; after each dot work only 1 ch. 77th round.—Always alternately 1 de. 
on each ch. of the preceding round, 1 ch. 78th and 79th rounds.—! de. on each ch. of the pre- 
ceding: round, but work off each 2 de. lying next to each other not separately, but together. 
Gather the st. of the last round, then fasten on there a tassel of gray thread, which is furnished 
with a crochet cover of gray thread. ‘The edges of the slit formed in the net are worked over in 
se. with gray cotton. Finally, cover the inner side of the bottom of the basket with gray carriage 
leather and then with gray linen (the latter is fastened all around with button-hole stitches); sew 
the net with its foundation st. to 
the upper edge of the basket, and 
pass on the two slides referred 
to. Each slide is made of a 
covered steel spring nine inch- 
es and one-fifth long, the ends 
of which are laid over each 
other two-fifths of an inch 
and joined. Then wind 
gray cotton closely over 
each slide, and furnish it 
with a crochet cover of 
ch. and se. To pre- 
vent the slides from 
slipping off the net, 
it is well to fasten 
them to the ends 
of a piece of gray ° 
cord: twenty inch- 
es long, and to 
fasten the mid- 
dle of this cord 
to one edge of 
the slit, thus 
securing 
them to the 
net. 


PARASOL WITH 
For pattern see de 








Section or ParasoLt Cover.—Swiss APPLICATION AND LACE, 


For pattern and de- 
scription see — 
ment, No, XXXL, 
Figs. 57 and 58. 


PARASOL WITH 
Pinkep Rvurr ters. 
For pattern see descrip- 
tion in Supplement. 


PARASOL WITH PLEATED 
‘TRIMMING. 


For pattern see description 
in Supplement. 


PARASOL WITH GATH- 
ERED RUFFLES. 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 






Foips anp RvucHEs. 
scription in Supplement. 


Crochet Garter. 
See illustration on page 340. 

Tuis garter is crocheted in an open-work design with red saddler’s silk; two pieces of black 
silk elastic braid, two-fifths of an inch wide each, are drawn through the garter, which is closed 
at the front with a button and a cord loop; the closing is covered with a rosette of red silk rib- 
bon, embroidery, and beads. Begin the garter at one lengthwise edge with a foundation of 180 
st. (stitches), and on this crochet the Ist round.—1 te. (treble crochet) on the first foundation st., 
* 1 te. on the following foundation st., 2 ch., 1 te. on the third following foundation st. The 
tc. last referred to is fastened to the middle of the te. previously worked; it is crocheted as fol- 
lows: Throw the thread over twice, pass the needle through the middle vein of the te. previously 
worked, throw the thread over, pass the needle through the third following foundation st., and 


work off together each two and two veins on the needle (each thread thrown over on the needle ° 


is also counted a vein); throwing the thread over orce, 1 te. on the following foundation st., and 
repeat from *. At the end of the round turn the work, and crochet, going backward, the 
. 2d round.—1 sc. (single crochet) 

on each st. of the preceding 
round; in doing this pass the 
needle through the back of the 
two upper veins of each st. 
At the end of the round again 
turn the work, and crochet 
the 2d round like the 2d 
round. Lay the working 
thread on anew at the be- 
ginning of the preceding 
round, and work the 
4th round like the Ist 
round. 5th round.— 
Always alternately 6 
de. (double crochet) 
on the first 2 ch. 
of, the preceding 
round, 1. sc, on 
the two upper 
veins of the fol- 
lowing single 
te. Finally, 
crochet “a 
round on 
the othey 
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lengthwise edge (foundation st.) of the work like 
the 5th round. Then pass two pieces of elastic 
braid, each twelve inches long, of the width al- 
ready mentioned, through the Ist and 3d rounds 
in such @ manner that all the single dec. lie on 
the under side ‘of the braid, and the cross double 
crochet on the right side of the braid. Bind the 
crosswise sides of the garter with red silk ; in 
doing this sew in at the same time the ends of 
the elastic, and sew on a button and cord loop 
for closing. Set a rosette on the end furnished 
with the cord . For this rosette cut of red 
eilk ribbon of an inch — — 
pieces from Fig. 60, Supplement; lay o! 
these parts in a fold along the straight lines 
ven, and trim the point thus formed in point 
se with black as shown by the illustra- 
tion; lay the lower corners over on the under 
side along the dotted lines given, and sew the 
edges of the material which meet together. 
Then sew the points on a round foundation of 
stiff lace as shown by the illustration, furnish 
the middle of the rosette with a round piece of 
cut and surround the latter with large black 


jet 
Mat for Small Dogs. 
See illustration on page 340. 

Tuts ob! mat is nineteen inches long and thirteen 
inches wide. It is made of a double layer of gray linen 
filled with sea-moss or curled hair, and covered with 
a quilt of blue cashmere, edged with blue twisted wool- 


en fringe three inches deep. To make the mat cut first 
of inen two oblong parts, which must be an inch 
and three-fifths ‘all around than is desired for the 


size of the mat. Put between these a layer of sea-moss 
or curled hair an inch and a quarter in thickness, and 
run the outside and interli to er at a distance 
of four inches from the edge. Fill the space thus left 
* with a thicker layer of sea-moss or hair, 80 as to make 
a roll, and overhand the edges of the linen together 
over the interlining thus formed. The mat is next 
furnished with a cover of blue cashmere quilted in 
diamonds over cotton batting ; the of the cover 
is folded over two-fifths of an inch wide on the under 
side and fastened, and is also sewed on at the inner 
edge of the raised my Finally, sew the woolen fringe 
to the under side of the mat, and cover the bottom with 
carriage leather or oiled linen. 


Rosette for Caps, Handkerchiefs, etc. 
See illustration on page 340. 
Tuts rosette is worked on fine linen, cambric, or 


Swiss muslin, according to the purpose for which it is 
T% roid stretch the thread 


bars with ta’ cotton, work on these in button-hole 
stitch, and work the rosette res and wheel at the 
middle of the rosette as shown by the illustration. In 
wo! the button-hole stitch bars an 


roset 8 
the ile must not be passed through the material. 
pS pe Ay heavier parts of the pve several times 
with embroidery cotton. Finally, cut away the material 
below the embroidery as shown by the illustration, 
and work the small leaves in satin stitch. 


Corners of Borders for Tidies, Cushion Covers, 
ete,, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 340. 


Fig. 1.—Cornzr of Borprr witn Swiss Musiin Ap- 
PLIOATION ON Nettina. These corners may be used for 
tidies, etc., of Swiss muslin, fine linen, etc., or else a 
equare-sha) netting foundation for the tidy may be 
worked with cotton in the thickness shown by the 
illustration, and the corners of the tidy trimmed in the 
design given by Fig. 1 in application embroidery; for 
the embroidery fine linen may be used as well as Swiss 
muslin, The embroidery is worked with fine embroid- 

cotton in button-hole, half-polka, satin, and knot- 
ted stitch. Along the outer edge of the tidy work 
small button-hole scallops as pools the illustra- 
eons and cut away the applied material between the 


res, 

. 2.—Corner or Borner in Port Lace Emprotn- 
gery. These borders = be sewed on square covers of 
cambric, fine linen, and such like, or else the whole 
cover may be made in the design given on Fig. 2. If 
the latter is the case, work the foundation of the cover 
in the ladder design shown by the illustration, and sur- 
round it with the border. The embroidery is worked 
with point lace braid and fine cotton in the stitches 
shown by the illustration. 


Swiss Application and Lace Cover for 
Parasols. 


See illustration on page 341. 


For light silk parasols covers of white or black 
woven lace, of Swiss muslin, black or white lace with 
embroidery, and of point 1 tatted or netted gui- 
aay are still in favor. The illustration shows a sec- 

on of a parasol cover of white lace, with Swiss mus- 
lin application. Of course this section must be length- 
ened toward the top according to the form of the para- 
sol, so that it ends ina — and on the upper part 
only the dotted foundation shown by the illustration 
must be worked. To make the embroidery transfer 
the design to Swiss muslin; on the latter baste a piece 
of lace of the requisite size, and embroider with fine 
embroidery cotton in half-polka stitch. At the under 
scalloped i work in button-hole stitch. Finally, cut 
away the Swiss muslin along the edges of the design 
figures (see illustration). his cover may be made 
larger or smaller than shown by the illustration with- 
out trouble, according to the size of the parasol for 
which it is intended. If the size is to be reduced 
shorten the leaf-shaped re at each side, and omit 
the small dots above it. Ww lace in with the sections 
of the cover. 





THE SHOE ON THE OTHER 
FOOT. 
I.—THE SHOE. 

E sat down upon some large rocks which 

were scattered around upon the beach, 

Fannie having declared most positively that she 

could go no farther, and resumed our conversa- 
tion. 

‘* But, Eddie, do you not think that she was 
rather forward? The way in which she monop- 
olized Mr. Sutherlands the whole evening was 
scandalous, and I think that she ought to have 
been ashamed of herself.” 

This was uttered in that indignant, contemptu- 
ous tone which only a woman can assume. I an- 
swered, ** Well, certainly, Mr. Sutherlands paid 
her marked attention, and I should not wonder 
if something came of it.” 

“* But, Ed, you ought to warn him against her 
crafts and wiles, for you know what an awful 
creature she is,” 

**T know it is said that she is dangerous to 
the peace of our sex; but, my dear sister, if 
Alfred Sutherlands hasn’t enough common-sense 
to keep him out of such traps, is it my business ?” 

“I don’t know that it is exactly your busi- 
ness ; but inasmuch as you and he are such inti- 
mate-friends, a word of warning from you would 
go a great way with him,” 

**T would not like.to speak it, Fannie, for he 





would consider, and justly too, that I was med- 
dling with affairs which did not concern me.” 

‘* Well, Ed, as you please; only I don’t like it, 
that’s all. I feel somewhat rested now. Let us 
go up to the hotel.” 

So we went up to the hotel. 

My sister Fannie and myself had, in company 
with some friends of ours—and Alfred Suther- 
lands was one of the party—taken a trip to New- 
port, to pass a couple of months at that delight- 
ful place. The lady referred to in the forego- 
ing conversation was a Miss Agnes Livingston, 
of New York, a charming creature: figure petite, 
complexion fair, hair of that golden hue which so 
many of our young men have so much raved 
about lately, and the jest little foot and ankle 
that ever peeped out from under acrinoline. She 
was at the same hotel that we were at, and with- 
out a chaperon, her father and brother having 
been forced by the exigencies of business to leave 
a few days before. ‘They were, however, intend- 
ing to return in a short time, and she was daily 
expecting them. 

Fannie did not view her with a very favorable 
eye, as may easily seen. The reason was 
simply this: Miss Livingston was beautiful, my 
sister was plain, and could never forgive her 
for having a prettier face than she herself had. 
Moreover, Miss Livingston was—vwell, it’s no 
use disguising the fact—a flirt; the hearts which 
she had captivated and cast aside nearly broken 
were almost numberless; and it really seemed 
as if another one was to be added to her list of 
conquests in the person of Alfred Sutherlands. 
It seemed apparent to all that he was firmly 
bound to her, and, notwithstanding all the ru- 
mors of her flirting propensities, he remained at 
her feet. The other young ladies of the coterie, 
knowing that he was wealthy and handsome 
(and what lady could resist such a combination 
of virtues ?), had used their utmost endeavors to 
draw him away from her. But all their efforts 
were in vain; and the result was no great gain in 
the reputation of the unfortunate Miss Livingston. 

Upon my return to the hotel I went up to 
Sutherlands’s room, and found him, his feet in 
slippers, reclining in an easy-chair, smoking, and 
reading one of the current magazines. He was 
much amused at a certain sea-side sketch there- 
in, ard remarked to me, after the ordinary greet- 
ings had passed between us, 

** By Jove, Ed! what a glorious woman the 
heroine of this story was! Have you read it?” 

I had read the story, and he continued, ‘‘ She 
puts me very much in mind of Miss Livingston. 
Don’t you think so?” 

**T don’t know, Alf; but I tell you what I do 
think, and that is that your attentions to her are 
entirely too marked, and are being noticed. 
Why, even Fannie—and you know what a de- 
mure little thing she is—was talking to me about 
it to-day.” 

‘*Pshaw! If one is seen walking with a lady, 
or if he presumes to dance with the same one 
more than once in the same evening, they are en- 
gaged directly.” 

** But, Alf, I really don’t think that it is right 
for you to flirt so much with her, and you, too, a—” 

**Sh! not a word more.” 

We then had a long and earnest conversation 
in reference to this same Miss Livingston, the 
purport of which can not be told here, but it will 
be understood as our story develops itself. 

** Mais, mon cher,” I said, as I rose to go, 
‘*T came up to ask you if you would join our pic- 
nic party to-morrow ?” 

‘**Certainly, with pleasure. Who are going ?”’ 

‘* Imprimis, your humble servant and his sis- 
ter, enumerating ourselves first, not through ego- 
tism, but expediency; then Dr. Barclay and his 
wife; also Miss Livingston, whom I’ve no doubt 
you will consider under your especial protection 
—h’m—and a few others, making in all, I sup- 
pose, about twenty, including yourself. We 
propose driving to the Glen, and there we shall 
dine at ‘a feast of reason and a flow of soul,’ 
with a few substantials thrown in, and, by way 
of helping digestion, make ourselves merry with 
dancing and such other recreations as may be 
suggested. After having tired ourselves suffi- 
ciently we shall proceed to the shore, there take 
a yacht which will be in waiting, and sail over 
to the fort and around the bay until such time 
as it shall be decided to return. You know it 
will be moonlight.” 

**I’m with you. At what time do you start?” 

‘* At three precisely, from the hotel here.” 

When I told Fannie that Sutherlands was going 
to take Agnes Livingston to the picnic, she said, 

‘** Eddie, I think you are wrong to encourage 
an intimacy between them.” 

**T ain’t doing any thing of the kind,” I re- 
plied. ‘I asked him to go, and told him that 
Miss Livingston had been asked, and casually re- 
marked that I supposed he would consider her 
under his especial protection, and he making no 
other answer than simply accepting the invita- 
tion, I supposed that it would be so.” 

** Well, all I’ve got to say about it is that I 
don’t like the way things are going on.” 


IL—ON THE OTHER FOOT. 


The day was a beautiful one, and the picnic 
party were assembled on the hotel piazza; the 
carriages were just drawing up to the door, and 
we were about getting in, when some one said, 

‘* Where is Mr. Sutherlands ?” 

“*He was here a moment ago,” said I; but on 
looking around he was nowhere to be seen; and, 
to the horror of Fannie, Miss Livingston was also 
absent. 

‘*What does it mean?” she whispered in my 
ear. ‘*They were both here a moment ago.” 
We sent into the parlor, but they were not there; 
up to Miss Livingston’s room-~she was not there ; 
up to Sutherlands’s room—he was not there. 
What could it all mean? After waiting for them 
—_ half an hour we decided to go without 
em. 





= 


A pleasant drive of some five or six miles 
brought us to the Glen, where we alighted and 
commenced rambling around in different direc- 
tions while dinner was being prepared, ‘The ta- 
ble-cloth was spread upon a smooth piece of 
grass, and we sat down to enjoy ourselves and the 
good things spredd before us. Laughter and 
conviviality were the order of the day. But let 
me stop the current of my story, and, while the 
picnickers are enjoying themselves, with the 
reader’s kind permission carry him back a while, 
and we will discover what became of the absent 
ones. 

As we were all standing on the piazza of the 
hotel, waiting for the carriages, Alfred Suther- 
lands and Agnes Livingston were standing a little 
back and apart from the rest ; and when the car- 
riages drew up in front she plucked him by the 
sleeve and said, 

“*T think that I won’t go,” and immediately 
turned and went inside. 

He, not knowing what to make of this sudden 
change of mind, followed her in, overtook her 
as she was going up stairs, and asked her what 
was the matter. 

‘¢T'll tell you when I come down,” she replied. 

He accordingly had to wait for her appearance. 
He went to his own room, took some cigars from 
his valise, came down again by the back way, and 
went to the stables of the hotel. Thus it was 
that we missed him when we sent to his room 
for him. Afraid that he might be asked some 
unpleasant questions, he kept out of the way until 
we had gone. Then he came into the parlor, 
and in a few minutes Miss Livingston came down. 

“¢ Why did you change your mind so sudden- 
ly ?” asked he. 

“ Beca ” 


use— 

** Because what ?” said he, inquiringly. 

She looked into his face, and, with a peculiar 
and expressive smile, said, ‘‘ Are you much dis- 
appointed ?” 

_ “In truth, Iam. I had anticipated a great 
deal of pleasure in accompanying you there.” 

“Did you? Well, I’m sure if I had known 
that it would have given you so much gratifica- 
tion I should have gone with you.” 

‘* Tt is not too late yet.” 

** Why, how can we go? The carriages are 
gone.” - 

** Are there no more to be had? I will get a 
buggy and drive you there myself.” 

** Oh, that will be splendid ! 
what will they say, though ?” 

‘Well, if you won't mind what they say, I’m 
sure I won't.” 

She placed alittle hand upon his arm, and look- 
ing into his eyes with a glance that made a thrill 
run through his whole body, said, ‘‘ What is it 
to us what they say?” 

** Well, then, excuse me while I go and order 
a buggy around ;” and so saying he stepped out 
of the room. 

Miss Livingston was delighted. The whole 
thing had worked out so far to her utmost satis- 
faction. Sutherlands was evidently smitten with 
her, and her triumph over the other young ladies 
would be great when she appeared among them 
in company with him alone. But, leaving them, 
let us go back to the Glen again to our other 
friends. 

We were, as I said before, seated around our 
festive board, or rather grass, and were enjoy- 
ing ourselves to the uttermost, and the absent 
ones were well-nigh forgotten, when suddenly. 
they appeared before our eyes. 

‘** Where have you been ?” was my first excla- 
mation as I sprang up and grasped Alfs hand, 
and drew him to the feast, Miss Livingston by his 
‘* We waited half an hour at the hotel.” 
ll, Miss Livingston and I thought that it 
would be a good joke on you to make you think 
all manner of unutterable things, but we are sorry 
to have kept you waiting. The fact is, she, not 
feeling very well, suddenly resolved, while we 
were standing on the piazza waiting for the car- 
riages, not to go, and went inside, and I went in 
with her. After you had gone I persuaded her 
to come with me in a buggy.” 

‘¢ The artful creature!” muttered Fannie, sotto 
voce. 

‘* We drove down to the beach for a few min- 
utes,” continued Sutherlands, ‘‘ and then follow- 
ed you here, hoping that we would not arrive too 
late for dinner.” 

‘No! Sit right down here alongside of me,” 
d I. 


Togo— Ah, 


sai 

The conversation, which was thus momentari- 
ly interrupted, was now renewed with unabated 
vigor. 

Pretty Miss Joy, from B——, sat alongside 
of Dr. Barclay, his wife being on the other side. 
Said she, ‘‘Doctor, won’t your patients have a 
chance to exercise their patience while you are 
gone ?” 

**Oh, I turned them all over to anéther doc- 
tor, who, not having any too much practice of 
his own, was very glad to get them.” 

‘¢ Who was he?” 

“* Doctor Dosus.” 

“Well, if I were sick,” said Miss Joy, ‘I de- 
clare I would have no one but you to attend me. 
I should be afraid of Dr. Dosus.” 

‘*Why so? He is a very good physician, only 
a little antiquated in his notions.” 

“Oh, but I like a younger man, and particu- 


-larly one with such rosy cheeks as you have ;” 


and her merry laugh rang mischievously out upon 

e air, 

The doctor’s rosy cheeks were doubly red at 
this allusion, and Mrs. Barclay bit her lip, but 
said nothing. 

Dinner being over, a place was cleared, and, 
musi¢ having been provided, we began to dance. 

Drawing Sutherlands aside while the dancing 
was progressing, I said to him, ‘‘ Let us take a 
walk; I want to talk with you.” And we lit 
our cigars and wandered off a little way from 
the rest. 





_“*Ed,” said he, ‘‘what do you think of my 
little scheme with Agnes Livingston ?” 

“You're what I call rushing things. 
is horrified.” 

‘* Won't she open her eyes when she knows as 
much as we do?” 

‘* But seriously, Alf, how many acts are there 
in this farce, or tragedy, as you choose to call it ?” 

“Only one more. The curtain will fall this 
evening on the boat. I have to-day received a 
letter from—you know. <Ain’t it ’most time that 
we started for the shore ?” 

fy think it is.. Let us go back and tell them 


Fannie 


So back we went; and I gave directions to 
bring up the carriages, and soon after we were 
whirling on our way to the shore. There we 
found our yacht, neater and prettier than which 
was not to be found any where. We all got 
aboard, and a delightful breeze springing up made 
her dance over the waves as though conscious 
that she was ministering to a party of pleasure. 

It was about eight o'clock, and the moon was 
just rising. We sailed around the harbor, over 
to the fort, and up the bay, enlivening the time 
with jokes, songs, and stories. It was noticed 
that Sutherlands was sitting in the fore part of 
the boat, with Miss Livingston by his side, and 
talking to her in a low tone. He did not min- 
gle in the conversation with the rest, and she 
seemed to have ears for no one but him. 

“*See them!” whispered Fannie, ‘If it isn’t 
all settled, then I’m no judge.” 

“*T do begin to think it all settled myself.” 

**Tll ask him to sing,” said Fannie. Then to 
him: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Sutherlands, we're very sorry to 
interrupt your delightful téte-a-téte, but as we 
have all sung but you, it is now your turn. Will 
you favor us?” 

He had a magnificent baritone voice, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation he consented, and com- 
menced Kuchen’s lovely song— 

“Oh, wert thou but mine own, love, 
Ro 
Td cherish only thee.” ss 
Fannie pinched my arm. He went on: 
“For every joy that earth could give 
In one dear look of thine should live: 
Oh, wert thou mine forever, 
How deep my love would be.” 

We all pronounced it exquisite. Miss Living- 
ston said nothing, but cast her eyes upon him 
with such a fascinating look. He took her hand 
and led her to the stern of the boat, and seated 
her near the rest of us; then, coming toward me, 
he whispered in my ear, ‘‘ The time has come ;” 
and turning around, he said aloud : 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen, we are to have, I 
hope, a pleasant accession to our party to-mor- 
row. Ihave just received a letter from home by 
to-day’s mail informing me that my brother and 
sister may be expected here to-morrow, and with 
them they will bring my wife.” 

** Your wiFE!” screamed Miss Livingston. 

“* Your wife!” echoed Fanny, almost dumb - 
with amazement, 

‘* Your wife!” ejaculated the rest of the party. 

‘** Why, when were you married?” said Fannie. 

** Just about two months ago. She couldn't 
come with me when I came to Newport; so she 
said she would come on in & few days afterward. 
with my sister, and they will arrive to-morrow.” 

I knew all about it all the time, but the whole 
thing had been kept a secret from the rest of the 
party, and therefore such a piece of information 
was like a thunder-clap to them. 

Miss Livingston was terribly cut up to find 
that she had been wasting all her arts upon a 
married man; and to think that she had fallen 
into the trap herself which she had set for an- 
other was too bad. 

The next morning she said that she had re- 
ceived a letter from her father asking her to come 
home; that he would meet her at the boat land- 
ing in New York. Soshe packed up her things, 
and took the evening boat for New York. 

Sutherlands’s wife did come, and we all en- 
joyed her visit exceedingly. She was a dear, 
sweet little creature, and without a particle of 
jealousy in her nature. Alf told her of the 
trick he had played on Miss Livingston, and she 
laughed as she said, 

** You ought to have been ashamed of your- 
self to deceive the poor girl so.” 

‘But, my dear, it was exactly what she had 
done to others, and what she was trying to do 
with me, only the shoe was on the other foot.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cuar.otre Russe (new and very superior).—For two 
hours dissolve half a box of Cox’s gelatine in a little 
more than half a pint of cold water. At the end of 
that time make a custard of 2 quarts of milk and 12 
eggs, set it in a pan of water on the stove, and let it 
come to a boil, stirring well. It is better to put the 
milk on first, then mix the eggs with some of it, and 
when it boils pour on the eggs and milk. Just as it 
boils, alide the dissolved gelatine just in the middle of 
a pan containing 2 quarts of rich cream, and before 
you stir it pour the boiling custard on top; beat it all 
well together; have ready a vanilla bean cut in small 
pieces and scraped, and boiled in about a pint of milk 
until the milk is half boiled away; pour this, after stir- 
ring, into the custard, sweeten all to taste, add sherry 
wine to suit, and pour into the moulds lined with lady- 
fingers. The sugar, flavor, and wine should be poured 
in just as soon as possible. Get it into the moulds as 
quick as you can. Seton ice to harden. In summer 
use more gelatine. 

Purapetpura Caxz.—Take about a quart of milk 
slightly turned; mix with it enough flour to make it 
about as thick as pound-cake batter. It is better to 
put a small portion of flour—about half a pint—in the 
basin, and stir the milk gradually in to prevent its be- 
coming lumpy; then add the rest of the flour after- 
ward; mix in the whites of six eggs beaten to a light 
froth ; a little cinnamon, nutmeg, and sugar enough 
to make it as sweet as you wish; a few currants and 
raisins are an improvement. Beat all well together ; 
have a shallow pan well greased with lard, pour in the 
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cake, and set in a warm oven, gradually heating it un- 
til it is hot enough. It should be about half an hour 
in baking. When carefully mixed and properly baked 
it is a delightful cake. The baking is the main point. 
In about ten minutes after the cake goes in the full 
amount of heat necessary should be turned on—of 
course gradually letting it in during that time. 

To procure the essence of celery, for flavoring soups, 
etc., soak one ounce of celery seed in half a pint of the 
best white brandy for three weeks. Six or eight drops 
will flavor a quart of soup. 





THE LEATHER BOTTEL. 
A DARWINIAN DITTY. 
OR the better understanding of this ‘‘dit- 
ty,” in case it should not be self-interpret- 
ing, we prefix to it two extracts, one from Mr. 
Darwin's ‘‘ Descent of Man,” and the other from 
Dr. H. Alleyne Nicholson’s ‘‘ Introductory Text- 
Book of Zoology,” with a relative wood-cut, bor- 
rowed from Dr. Nicholson’s work, in which cut, 
as being a family portrait of our ancestor (ac- 
cording to Mr. Darwin), our readers can not 
fail to feel a strong interest. We suggest that the 
word Ascidian, if not spelled Askidian, ought, 
at least, to be pronounced so. 

“The most ancient progenitors in the kingdom of 
the Vertebrata, at which we are able to obtain an ob- 
scure glance, apparently consisted of a group of ma- 
=~ animals, resembling the larve of existing Ascid- 


“These animals probably gave rise to a group of 
fishes,....these to the Simiade. The Simiade then 


“Tontoata.—This class in- 
cludes a class of animals not at 
all familiarly known, and mostly 
of small size. They are often 
called Ascidians (Gr. askos, a 
wine-skin), from the resemblance 
which many of them exhibit in 
shape to a two-necked jar or bot- 
tle (see fig.) The two orifices in 
the —, cone Bh gag ya 
of the Tunicata nto the in- 

A SIMPLE ASOIDIAN. torior of the animal, and are used 
for the admission and expulsion 

of sea-water; and by their means the animal both 
breathes and obtains food.”—JIntroductory Text-Book 
of Zoology. By H. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., etc. 

How many wondrous things there be 

Of which we can’t the reason see! 

And this is one, I used to think, 

That most men like a drop of drink. 

But here comes Darwin with his plan, 

And shows the true Descent of Man: 

And that explains it all full well, 

For man was once—a leather bottél! 


There are Mollusca rather small, 

That Naturalists Ascidia call, 

Who, being just. a bag-like skin, 

Subsist on water pouring in: 

And these you'll find, if you will seek, 
Derive their name from Heathen Greek ; 
For Scott and Scapula show full well 
That Askos means—a leather bottél. 


Now Darwin proves, as clear as mud, 
That, endless ages ere the Flood, 
The Coming Man’s primeval form 
Was simply an Ascidian worm: 

And having then the habit got 

Of passing liquor down his throat, 
He keeps it still, and shows full well 
That Man was once—a leather bottél. 


When Bacchus’ feasts came duly round, 
Athenian peasants beat the ground ; 

And danced and leaped, to ease their toil, 
*Mid leather bottles smeared with oil: 
From which they slid, with broad grimace, 
And falling, filled with mirth the place: 
And so they owned and honored well 
Their great-grandsire—the leather bottél. 


The toper loves to sit and swill 

Of wine, or grog, or beer, his fill; 
And, as he doth but little eat, 

It serves him both for drink and meat: 
But don’t, I pray, be too strait-laced, 
Or blame this pure Ascidian taste: 

For Darwin's theory shows full well 
The toper is—a leather bottél. 


The Dean of Christ-Church does not shrink 
To give five reasons we should drink: 
**Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 

Or lest we should be by-and-by :” 

Then adds the fifth in humorous sport, 
As “any other reason” for'’t: 

But all his reasoning shows full well 

The Dean was just—a leather bottdl! 
Nay, those who fain strong drink would stop, 
Don’t say, we should not drink a drop; 
But water, milk, or eau sucrée, 

We're free to tipple all the day: 

Sam Johnson’s self, as you may see, 
Drank many myriad cups of tea: 

And all this drinking shows full well 
That man’s at best—a leather bottdl. 


“The thirsty earth drinks up the rain,” 
The plants, too, drink the moistened plain: 
“*The sea itself, which, one would think, 
Should have but little need for drink, 
Drinks twice ten thousand rivers up ;” 
While beasts and fishes share the cup: 
The Sun, too, drinks, the Moon as well; 
So Nature’s all—a leather bottél. 


I hope even Darwin don’t say Nay, 
When asked at times to wet his clay: 
And I for one would drink his health, 
And wish him sense and wit and wealth: 
And if good liquor he doth brew, 

Til drink to old Erasmus too; 

And gladly join to show full well — 
That man-is still—a leather bottél. 





WILL IT PAY? 


I WAS abroad early with my girl the other 
morning, and on our way from the ferry we 
passed the office of a newspaper, where a sort 
of Rag Fair was being holden. ‘The proprietor of 
the journal had offered prizes for the best. speci- 
mens of patched and mended garments, and this 
exhibition was the result. I was quite desirous 
that Maud should see what needle-women can still 
do in this age of machines, and invited her in. 
Maud is a girl of the period—wide awake, inter- 
ested in almost every thing going on—not so in- 
terested in some things of in-door significance as 
she is in some others of out-door importance— 
but a pretty good specimen, as her friends think, 
of the average young ‘lady. She is my ward 
just now ; and I am expected to ‘‘ do something 
for her,” according to the entreaty of her mother, 
the wife of a country minister, who frankly ac- 
knowledges that her children are too much for 
her—‘“‘ too many,” I was on the point of quot- 
ing from Mr. Tulliver, but the quotation would 
have laid my sentence open to the charge of am- 
biguity. 

The offer of the publisher of the paper had met 
with an extraordinary response; there were gar- 
ments of all sorts on exhibition—darned stock- 
ings, patched under-clothes, cotton, linen, woolen, 
so ‘*honored in the breach” that one could but 
think of the tapestries of palaces, and of India 
shawls, which, after all, looked at by the eyes ot 
Common Sense, without fashionable aspirations, 
are nothing more uor less than a darned lot of 
things. 

‘© Well,” I said to Maud, as she stood with 
the heel of a black stocking spread smoothly 
upon her palm, and contemplating it with a per- 
plexity made up of despair and disdain, ‘‘ needle- 
work isn’t a lost art yet, it seems.” 

‘* What an awful waste of time!” she answered. 
*T should think it was a sin.” 

‘** But if a thing is worth doing at all,” said I, 
‘isn’t it worth doing well? and you don’t mean 
to say that a patch is not to be preferred to a 
rent or a hole?” 

‘*There are two things about it,” said she. 
*¢T couldn’t do such work as that if I would, and 
I'd be ashamed to if I could.” 

**T think, for my part,” said I, ‘‘ that we have 
here a fine exhibition of the eternal fitness of 
things. There are thousands of listless hands 
which could make happy hearts for themselves 
if they would come in here and let it be proved 
for them that it pays to do work well.” 

Maud looked at me, and, I could see, was a 

little embarrassed. She would have laughed if 
she had found any encouragement in my face. 
‘When I am fifty years old,” said she, ‘and 
all my friends are dead, and I have nothing to 
read, and nobody to walk with, if it is really 
necessary, I will think about this kind of busi- 
ness.” 
‘*If you think there’s an art that can be ac- 
quired that way,” I answered, ‘‘ you are in dan- 
ger of making a great mistake. The art of mak- 
ing others comfortable isn’t learned in a moment 
—nor in old age.” 

‘* Seriously,” said she, looking toward the 
street, a little impatient to find herself among 
the crowds going up and down, ‘‘ would you like 
me to sit and spend a week over a pair of old 
silk stockings? I would prefer to learn the 
weaver’s trade, if it’s all the same to you.” 

‘Things will wear out, and a body must make 
a decent appearance. Whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing well,” said I, sticking to my text. 

*¢ Yes; and I know what poor mother is doing 
most of the time. But the boys would have to 
go naked if she patched and darned in this way.” 

‘¢She might do it for once in her life, as a spec- 
imen of her skill,’’ said I. 

**Poor mother! I think not.” Maud could 
now no longer resist the impulse that was draw- 
ing her toward the window. 

Just as she turned away I noticed a garment 
which was labeled with a handwriting familiar 
tome. The name was Mary Atkins. I looked 
at Maud. She was standing by the door, and 
that thoughtful look was upon her face still which 
had appeared when I spoke of her mother. Should 
I call to her to come and see with her own eyes 
that her mother was among the competitors ? 
While I questioned myself I saw that this gar- 
ment had the mark of a ten-dollar prize upon it, 
and that decided me. 

**Maud,” I said. Shecame. I pointed to the 
garment. She looked amazed. 

‘Ts that Rob's blouse? Can’t be! Good- 
ness! mother hasn’t—” I pointed to the label. 
There was the name of Mary Atkins, my Maud’s 
mother, plain as print. Maud looked at me, 
and her glance seemed to be a cross between 
thunder and lightning. 

‘¢ Your mother don’t spend all her time patch- 
ing and darning,” said I, not understanding her 
mood so well as to feel quite certain what I should 
say; ‘‘but when she does her best she takes a 
prize, you see.” 

‘* A prize!” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ and that’s where 
the money came from I was to spend on myself. 
Mother earned it!” An application of my preach- 
ing so instant and unexpected I confess startled 
me. Nevertheless, I rejoiced thereat. 

‘You are glad, are you not, Maud, that wom- 
en who can do work like that are sure of # liy- 
ing, or may be sure of it?” said I. ‘‘ That’s the 
best lesson I have learned at Rag Fair. It always 
pays to do one’s work well.” 

‘*Shall we go?” said Maud, leading the way 
into the street. 

I might have expended a great deal of talk on 
my girl, but it would have proved far less effect- 
ive than this evidence she had unawares encoun- 
tered—that good work pays. She could not 
gainsay the proof which came from her own moth- 
er’s loving heart and loving hands. But if you 
think she consented to make use of the money 
which had been sent her in any such way as at 








first she proposed, you make a great mistake. 
How to spend ten dollars cost her a deal of 
thought. She consulted with me about it often- 
er than the President consulted his cabinet, and 
in greater perplexity, I am sure, than he exhib- 
ited before he resolved upon the purchase of the 
southern hemisphere; but her purchases went 
home, finally, and they were received there al- 


‘most before newspaper- reading people became 


alive to the fact that Rag Fair was over. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


F heady about the time when summer dawns upon 
us the interest of many scientific people in 
this country will be centered upon the expedi- 
tion leaving the United States to win trophies 
from the regions of eternal ice. The Polaris, 
commanded Sg me C. F. Hall, ventures into 
arctic waters for the discovery of the Northwest 
Passage and the open Polar Sea. No new ven- 
ture is it, but past experiences and explorations 
Se increased prospect of success ; and Captain 

all is not only enthusiastic in his bye orm 
work, but by his long residence amid the rigors 
of an arctic climate is eminently fitted, physic- 
ally, for the difficult task before him. The sail- 
ing-master, Captain Buddington, from Groton, 
Connecticut, will carry with him assistant offi- 
cers who have for years buffeted the storms of 
the long arctic winter. All the seamen are in- 
telligent men, and it is said that each one is ca- 
pable of navigating the ship himself. A corps 
of scientific gentlemen accom any the expedi- 
tion; and two Esquimaux, * , > and ‘‘ Han- 
nah,’’ who have been with Captain Hall several 
years, go also—‘‘Joe”’ as an interpreter, and 
‘‘Hannah’’ as a tailoress, for warm skin gar- 
ments only will protect the arctic traveler from 
the piercing blasts to which he is exposed. The 
Polaris is fitted up with every possible comfort 
and convenience; yet the enthusiastic gentle- 
men, and even dadies, who have made applica- 
tion to accompany this expedition, as a sort of 
pleasure trip, evidently have no coneeption of 
the discomforts, hardships, and dangers of arctic 
navigation, nor of the sufferings of the long, dark 
arctic winter. Captain Hall expects to be ab- 
sent about two years and a half, although it is 
more than probable that this time will neces- 
sarily be prolonged. 


Among the curious decrees of the Commune 
of Paris was one forbidding bakers to do night- 
work, because it was not good for their health. 
Paris could very well endure to eat stale bread 
every morning. 





An English lady who left a furnished house in 
the suburbs of Paris was anxious to know wheth- 
er the furniture was safe, and wrote to the may- 
or of the arrondissement on the subject. She re- 
éeived a reply to the effect that her house has 
not been damaged or the furniture touched, and 
that on her forwarding £60 to the mayor he 
would send the furniture to her in England. 
The lady thereupon wrote and asked what the 
£60 was‘ for. he answer came: “It is the 
share of the indemnity that will have to be paid 
by every English person having property in 
France.’ 





Mr. James Parton is of opinion that “ nothing 
saves children from utter destruction but their 
ceaseless rebellion against our murderous re- 
quirements” in forcing them to sit still in ill- 
ventilated rooms during long school -hours. 
This remark, though strong, contains not a lit- 
tle truth. When are the children to grow, if they 
are kept at their tasks continually? Their com- 
plaints of hard lessons and longings for holi- 
days are but the natural rebound of the mind 
and body against too great a pressure. Fresh 
air, exhilarating exercise, and freedom from 
mental strain are essential in childhood if a 
strong and vigorous manhood and womanhood 
are desired. 





About one hundred mechanics have been put 
to work on the national Capitol at Washington 
for repairs and improvements, 





Pickpocketienne is the Parisian naturalization 
of the English word pickpocket, in consequence 
of there being a great number of English thieves 
in Paris just now. 





No good results from excessive gymnastic ex- 
ercise. Not long agoan ambitious little girl of 
Akron, Ohio, performed three hundred jumps 
over her skipping-rope, followed on the next 
morning by one hundred and seventy more. 
The physicians said that her death, which oc- 
curred three days afterward, was caused directly 
by this excessive exercise. 





An Antwerp journal sent a reporter to Brus- 
sels to get the King’s speech, and with him 
a couple of earrier-doves to take back the docu- 
ment speedily. At Brussels the reporter gave 
the pigeons in charge to a waiter, and called for 


breakfast. He was kept waiting some time, but 


a very delicate fricassee atoned for the delay. 
After breakfast he paid his bill, and called for 
his carrier-pigeons. 

“Pigeons!” exclaimed the waiter, “‘ why, you 
have eaten them!” 


A good nurse never aggravates her patient by 
a whisper in the sick-room; but then she is 
never loud. Though quiet, she never walks on 
tiptoe; her shoes never creak, nor does her 
dress rustle. She never seems to be stealthily 
watching the sick one. She never slams the 
door, of course, but then she never shuts it with 
painful slowness. She is prompt, but never in 
ahurry. She is invaluable. 





The new “palace car’’ on the Third Avenue 
line has a carpeted floor, window-curtains, about 
thirty comfortable cushioned seats, ice-water, a 
clock, and a civil conductor. All willing to pay 
ten cents extra for the comforts afforded will 
take passage in the ‘ palace cars.” 





The Boston Advertiser tells a story of a lady 
living at the South End, who received a call the 
other day from another “lady,” who wished to 
see about the place of ‘second girl” in the 
family of the former. ‘Lady’ No. 2 drove up 
to.the door in a hack, rustled into the hall ina 
handsome suit of brown velveteen, found that 


—_y— 


the desired situation was already filled, took out 
her list and erased a name and number; then 
swept down the front steps, and, while the ob- 
sequious hackman held the door open for her 
ladyship to re-enter, instructed him to drive to 
the next direction minuted upon her memoran- 
dum. Good common-sense is a rare possession ; 
but one evidence of it is, to dress according to 
one’s position in life. 





The telegraphic feat of sending a message from 
London to Bombay, and receiving an answer im- 
mediately, has excited much interest. The mes- 
sage had to traverse a distance of about six thou- 
sand miles, invading Belgium, Prussia, Russia, 
and Persia, and was sent direct, not retelegraphed 








from station to station, like an ordinary tele- 
gram. The reply came at once—12,000 miles 
seeming te be of no account. 





The guillotine seems to be about the only thing 
wanting to complete the reign of terror in Paris 
in this year of 1871. 





Ladies who are accustomed to give their pho- 
tographs to gentlemen with some freedom may 
be interested in the case of a young lady of this 
city. She gave her photograph to a devoted ad- 
mirer for his locket. Two days afterward her 
brother found it on the floor of a billiard saloon, 
decorated with a pair of mustaches and an im- 
mense cigar, artistically done with a pen. 





Those who look rather coldly upon Canada 
will be perhaps astonished to hear that she is 
the fourth maritime power in the world, and, 
according to the ‘‘ Year Book ot 1870,” has 7591 
ships, with a tonnage of 899,090 tons. In this 
regard she stands ahead of every nation except 
Great Britain, the United States, and France. 


A man living in Mobile, Alabama, recently 
married a Mexican woman. She was his sev- 
enth wife, he having previously been united to 
a German, a French, an English, Irish, Dutch, 
and American woman at different periods of his 
existence. Which nationality he prefers is still 
a matter of uncertainty. 





It is said that in the provinces of France there 
is a strong and increasing reaction of feeling in 
favor ot the Emperor. 





Upon the children are visited the sins of their 
parents; even the little ones escape not the 
grief which crime brings to friends of the crim- 
inal. When the trial of Mrs. Fair, in San Fran- 
cisco, was ended by the ominous words, “ Guilty 
of murder in the first degree,”’ her little daugh- 
ter, who seemed to comprehend their full mean- 
ing, broke forth in a violent fit of sobbing. 
She leaned over upon her mother, and her child- 
ish ery of anguish pierced every heart. She 
twined her little arms about her mother’s neck, 
and when the condemned woman was about to 
be led from the room, and it was necessary to 
separate them, she begged in agonizing tones 
that she might “go with mamma.” 





A May snow-storm is not without precedent; 
therefore when the good people of Maine awoke 
on the morning of the 5th of that month and 
saw five inches of snow on the ground, they 
were not alarmed, but made their paths, waited 
for the snow to melt with patience, and then 
— their plowing as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 





An old story contains a lesson which many 
married couples have not yet learned. When 
Jonathan Trumbull was Governor of Connecti- 
cut a gentleman called at his house one day re- 
questing a privateinterview. He said: ‘‘I have 
called upon a very unpleasant errand, Sir, and 
want your advice. My wife and I do not live 
happily together, and I am thinking of getting 
adivorce. What do you advise, Sir?” 

The Governor sat a few moments in thought ; 
then turning to his visitor, said, ‘‘ How did you 
treat Mrs. W—— when you were courting her ? 
and how did you feel toward her at the time of 
your marriage ?” 

Squire W replied, ‘‘I treated her as kindly 
as I could, for I loved her dearly at that time.” 

“ Well, Sir,’’ said the Governor, “‘ go home and 
court her now just as you did then, and love her 
as when you married her. Do this in the fear 
of God for one year, and then tell me the result.”” 

The Governor then said, ‘‘ Let us pray.” 

They bowed in prayer and separated. When 
a year had passed away Squire W—— called again 
to see the Governor, and said: ‘‘ I have called to 
thank you for the good advice _ gave me, and 
to tell you that my wife and I are as happy as 
when first we were married. I can not be grate- 
ful enough for your good counsel.” 

“T am glad to hear it, Mr. W——,”’ said the 
Governor, ‘“‘and I hope you will continue to 
court your wife as long as you live.” 








The Medical Department of the English Privy 
Council is ot the opinion that by vaccination in 
infancy, if thoroughly performed and successful, 
most people are completely insured for their 
whole lifetime against an attack of small-pox. 
If, however, the early vaccination was imperfect- 
ly performed, or from any other cause unsuccess- 
ful, the protection against small-pox is much less 
satisfactory. In consequence of imperfect vac- 
cination the population always contains very 
many persons who, though nominally vaccina- 
ted, and believing themselves to be protected 
against small-pox, are really liable to infection. 
For this reason, and also because even the best 
infantine vaccination sometimes loses more or 
less of its efficacy in process of time, the Medi- 
cal Department above referred to advises that all 
persons who have been vaccinated in infancy 
should, as they approach adult life, undergo re- 
vaccination. Generally speaking, the best time 
of life for revaccination is about the time when 
growth is completing itself, say from fifteen to 
—- years of age; and persons in that period 
of life ought not to delay their revaccination till 
times when there shall be special alarm of small- 
pox. In circumstances of special danger every 
one past childhood on whom revaccination has 
not before been successfully performed ought 
without delay to be revaccinated. It is general- 
ly believed that if revaccination is properly and 
successfully performed it does not require repe- 
tition.. In proof of which it is said that the re- 
vaccination to which nurses of small-pox hospi- 
* - England invariably submit is a perfect pro- 

on, 
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Linen anp NEEDLE-woRK COLLAR. 
For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. X. 23. 





Swiss Musiin ann’ Lace es 
. Nansook CoLuAR WITH 











_ ea Courar. ~. 
Swiss Mus.in, Lace, anp For pattern and description see : REVERS. 
NeEDLE-work COLLAR. Supplement, No. XXIL, Fig. 42. For pattern and Smee see ‘ NES 
epplement, No. XXVL, Lace Coivar. ; 
For description see Figs. 51 and 52. , 
Supplement. eb For a and description 
see Supplement, No. VIL, 







Fig. 18. 











Linen anp Lace CoLrar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL., Figs. 26 and 27. 






Swiss Mus.in anp 
Lace SLEEVE. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Linen CoLiar with REVERS. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


@ Swiss Mustin, Lace, 
ment, No. XXIV., Figs. 46 and 4 


AND NEEDLE-WoRK 
SLEEVE. 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion sce Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 16 and 17. 





Swiss Musuin anp Lace Ficuv. 


For pattern and description see Supplemer 
4 No. XVI. Fig. ee 







Swiss Musiin anp Lace Cortar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXVIL., Fig. 53. 







CorLaR witH REVERS. 


.” For pattern and description see Supple- 
i ae No. XXVIIL, Fig. 54. 














Ficuv-CoLiar with Revers. 
For description see Supplement. 


Swiss Mustin, Lacr, anp NEEDLE- 
work CoLiar, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IX., Fig. 24. 


Linen anp NEEDLE- 
worK COLLAR. 
For pattern and description 
see gem No. XL, 
Figs. 24 and 25. 


LinEN AND EMBROIDERED 
Mus.in Cotrar. 
For Fo vi and description 


see Supplement, No. Vv. 
Higa 49 and 50.” 






le 


CasHMERE SumMER Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement. 
No IV. Fig 1 ‘ 





NEEDLE-work, INSERTION, AND Lace 
CoLiar, 













For pattern and descrip- _ x 
tion oon Gagplement, - Ny wea W OO Swiss on AND BruGes Lace 
0. XXIX., \ q 7 OLLAR. 
eis > Linen, TucKep Mustin, Linen AND Lace Inser- _ fry pattern and description see Sup- 
AND Lace Co.Luar. TION CoLtaR. plement, No. VIII., Fig. 20. 


; 2 For pattern and description see a, 
} seediptinn an oes, No. XI, -“ NS 
Supplement, Pa . 

No. XXIIL 

43 and 


igs. 28 and 29, 








LinEN, ‘TuckED Mustin, 
AND Lace CuFF. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supple- 
ment, No. XXIIL, 
Fig. 45. 


















Linen Cvrr. 
For pattern and de- 
scription sce ae 
ment, No. XXIV., 
Fig. 48. 









Swiss 
MUSLIN AND 
Bruaes Lace 









Swiss Musutn Co 
/OLLAR, “EV 
AND VALEN- bee ae SLEEVE. 
CIENNES Lace For pattern 
* and descri 
SLEEVE. tion see Sup- et, 
For pattern and “ES Gs No. vi1., 
: Fig. 21. 








description see 
Supplement, 
No. VIL, Fig. 19. 





Swiss Musiin anp Bruces Lace JacKet.—FRont. Swiss Musiin anp Brucrs Lace JAcKEet.—Bacx. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 12-15. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 12-15. 
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Jewel Case with Pincushion, Figs. 1-3. 


Tis case is made of pasteboard. The cover is furnished with a raised 
cushion for pins, covered with green satin embroidered with crystal beads, 
gold beads, and bugles. ‘The remaining trimming of the jewel case consists 
of aruche of green satin ribbon an inch wide, a ruffle of the same an inch 
and a quarter wide, white blonde an inch and an eighth wide, and buttons 
covered with green silk. ‘The case is furnished with a lining of silk quilted 

‘ . - ; over cotton batting. 
For the case cut of 
pasteboard for the 
bottom one piece nine 
inches square, then 
for the straight sides 
four pieces each six 
inches long and an 
inch ‘wide, and for 
the slanting sides four 
pieces each nine inch- 
es long and two inch- 
es wide; the latter 
are slanted off toward 
the ends so that one 
(the upper) of their 
lengthwise sides is 
now only six inches 
long. | First cover all 


with net, then cover 
the outer side of the 
slanting sides intend- 
ed for the slanting 


over on the under 
side of the pasteboard 
and fastened there). 
Then overseam the 


the pieces smoothly SS. 


edge smoothly with ; 
green silk (the edges 
of the silk are folded * 





AN ANT COLONY. 
N stripping off the bark of a small stump, barely eight inches in 
diameter, and about as much in height from the surface of the 
ground, a large colony of the yellow ant was suddenly exposed to the 
light. ‘The insects had the strongest objection to the inroad upon their 
premises, and ran about actively in all directions. ‘Their habitation was 
elaborately made of small particles of earth, which had been built to- 
gether after the fash- 
ion of ants, and had 
been arranged be- 
tween the bark and 
the wood so as to 
form a perfect laby- 
rinth of soil cells and 
passages. I was real- 
ly sorry to have bro- 
ken into so elaborate 
a piece of insect ar- 
chitecture, but the 
mischief had been 
done, and was aggra- 
vated by a brisk and 
decidedly cold wind 
which had just sprung 
up, and which blew 
the unfortunate ants 
about in a way of 
which they did not at 
all approve. 

This species of ant 
is very common, es- 
pecially on heaths 
and similar places, 
and has the power of 
varying the structure 
of its nest so as to 
suit all conditions. 
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On open ground it Y 
builds little hillocks, 
which, fragile as they 


pasteboard pieces in- EmprorpeReD Swiss Musrin Ficuv. 
tended for thestraight For pattern and description see Supplement, 
sides along the ends, No. XDX, Figa. 95 and 86. appear, are quite ca- 
and fasten them on 2 pable of throwing off 
the bottom so that they are at an equal dis- | the rain. If, however, it can find a flat stone, 
tance all around from the outer edge of the | it takes advantage of so good a shelter, and 
latter. . Set in the quilted lining as shown | makes its habitation immediately beneath it; 
by Fig. 1; in doing this the edges of the silk | while in the present instance it had run up its 
, must be folded narrowly to the outer side | chambers from the earth, and extended them be- 
Swiss Musiix anp Lace Ficuv. of the sides at the upper edge of the case. | tween the wood and bark of the stump. The 


Then join the slanting sides at the upper | bark was very close to the wood, and the insects ‘ > — 
ipti 4 area: . : , Pg j wiss Musiin Ficuu with PLeatTeD FRILLS, 
For paticen and “ie No. XX., narrower lengthwise side with the straight | had gained the requisite space by making shallow ° ecm ‘ = 
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Fig. 2,—EMBROIDERED WHEAT FOR JEWEL 
CasE.—Futt Size. 


sides, at the under lengthwise side with the bot- 
tom, and at the ends with each other. Next 
cover the outer side of the bottom smoothly with green cashmere. 
Sew the trimming on the slanting sides as shown by the illustra- 
tion. For the row of beads on the ruche take up alternately one 
large, three small crystal 
beads. For the cover of the 
case cut of pasteboard one 
part six inches square, cover 














width of the leaf. 
The first and last 
must each be a 
gold bead; in this 
way the leaf, when 
completed, appears 
to be edged in with 
gold: beads. Be- 
fore working the 
bead satin. stitch, 
underlay the leaves 
with strings of 
small crystal beads. 
These-bead strings 
are fastened length- 
wise on the leaf; 
to the widest part 
of the leaf fasten 
two to three of 
such bead strings. 
ig. 3 shows an un- 
finished leaf in full 
size and the under- 
laying. For the 
first bead stitch 
pass the needle 
through the mate- 
rial at the point 
i _ indicated by xX. 

Swiss Musiin Ficuu with Watreau Pueat. The bead strings 


Back. for the stems and 
For pattern and description see Supplement, small branches are 
: No. XV., Fig. 31. fastened with short 


: crosswise stitches. 

The wheat (Fig. 2 shows a head in full size) is worked with white satin 
beads; the points of the ears are simulated with gold thread and gold 
beads. The completed embroidery is fastened on the cushion, and the 
latter is bordered along the outer edge with a satin ruche.. Join the 
cover with the case at one lengthwise side, and furnish the front edge 
* with a loop of ribbon. This pretty box will be found very convenient 
for the toilette-table,. and. may be used to hold small articles as well as 

jewels. _ The trimming, of course, can be varied to suit the individual 

taste. 


the under side of this part with a silk lining quilted in diamonds, 
and the outer side with the cushion, which is an inch and a 
quarter high, and flattened toward the outer edges, and cover 
this with a piece of green satin corresponding in size, and em- 
broidered in the design given in Fig. 30 of the present Supple- 
ment. ‘The leaves and stems of the design are worked in bead 
satin stitch with crystal and gold beads; in working the leaves 
take up on the thread the number of beads required for the | ant. Thus we have the curious fact that on opposite 







Fig. 1.—JewreLt Case with Pincusnion, 
For design see Supplement, No, XIV., Fig. 30. 


i 





Ficuv with Vetvet TRIMMING. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIII, Fig. 34. 


that some of our rarest beetles are discovered. ‘The 
color of the insect is bright but pale yellow, the larger 
workers being brighter in hue than the smaller. 

Having already done as much mischief as could be 
done, I had no scruple in removing the remainder of the 
bark. ‘To my astonishment, another ants’ nest was dis- 
closed, but that of a different species—namely, the jet 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIL, Fig. 33 





Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERED LEAF FOR JEWEL 
CaseE.—FvLv Size. 


cavities in the decaying wood. During a severe winter they 
carry their habitations deeply into the ground, and make cham- 
bers, sunk well beneath the surface, communicating with each 
other by passages 
some four inches in 
length. It isin these 
nests, by-the-way, 










sides of the same 
little stump were 
two flourishing col- 
onies of two differ- 
ent species of ant, 
neither interfering 
with the other, and 
both so completely 
concealed that no 
traces of them were 
seen until the bark 
was removed. 
When their house 
was thus broken 
open, the ants 
showed at once the 
difference in dispo- 
sition as well as in 
form. The yellow 
ants ran about ina 
state of great per- 
turbation, and al- 
though they could 
do but little, ap- 
peared to do a great 
deal. They were 
very angry too, and 
one of them when 
put into the bottle f 
attacked a sun-bee- Swiss Musiin Ficnu witn WattTeau PLEat. 
tle, grasped one of Front. 
its antenne with a For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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\. hold like that of a No. XV., Fig. 31. 


bull-dog, and so 

died under the influence of the poisoned vapor. As a memorial of the 
occasion, I intend to place in my cabinet the beetle with the dead ant still 
griping the antenna between its jaws. The jet ants displayed no such 
fussiness, but took matters very coolly indeed. At first they seemed to 
be surprised into something like activity, but they soon appeared to make 
up their minds that there was no use in troubling themselves more than 
necessary. So they quietly slipped away under cover, some dropping at 
once to the ground, and so escaping into the recesses of the nest, and 
others crawling very leisurely down the ruins of their home. 
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(Continued from No. 18, page 279.) 


HANNAH. 
A Nobdel. 


By tae Avtnor or “Joun Havirax, GentLeman.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


Hawwan’s waking up in the morning after her 
brother-in-law’s return was one of the most pain- 
ful sensations she had ever known, the more so 
as it was so unusual. To her healthy tempera- 
ment the morning hour was generally the best 
of the day. Not Rosie herself, who always woke 
up as lively as a young linnet in a thorn-bush, 
enjoyed it more than Aunt Hannah did. But 
now things seemed changed. She had gone to 
bed at once, and fallen asleep immediately ; for 
there are times when the brain, worn out by long 
tension, collapses the instant we lie down—Na- 
ture forcing upon it the temporary stupefaction 
which is its only preservative. 

Now even she could not shake off weariness, 
nor rise as usual to look at one of those glorious 
winter sunrises which only active people see. 
She dreaded the dawn ; she shrank from the sun, 
for he brought her her daily duties; and how 
she should ever fulfill them as heretofore she 
could not tell. ; 

First, how should she again meet Mr. Rivers? 
What position should she hold toward him? 
Had her sister lived, he would have been to her 
nothing at all: regarded with the sacred indiffer- 
ence with which every pure-minded woman re- 
gards every other woman’s husband. Now, what 
was he? Not her brother—except by a legal 
fiction, which he had himself recognized as a 
fiction. Not her lover; and yet when she re- 
called his looks and tones, and a certain inde- 
scribable agitation which had been upon him all 
the evening, some feminine instinct told hex that, 
under other circumstances, he might have become 
her lover. Her husband he could never be; and 
yet she had to go on living with him in an anom- 
alous relationship which was a compound of all 
these three ties, with the difficulties of all and 
the comfort of none. Her friend he was; that 
bond seemed clear and plain; but then is it cus- 
tomary for a lady to go and keep the house of a 
male ‘‘ friend,” be he ever so tried and trusted ? 
Society, to say nothing of her own feelings, would 
never allow it; and for once society is in the 
right. 

Hannah felt it so—felt that, stripping off the 
imaginary brother-and-sister bond, Bernard and 
she were exactly in the position of a lady and 
gentleman living together in those Platonic rela- 
tions, which are possible certainly, but which the 
wicked world never believes to be possible, and 
which Nature herself rejects as being out of the 
ordinary course of things, and therefore very un- 
advisable. A life difficult enough to carry on 
even if the parties were calmly indifferent to one 
another; but what if they were not indifferent ? 
Though he had never ‘‘ made love” to her in the 
smallest degree, never caressed her even in the 
harmless salutations which brothers and sisters 
in law so commonly indulge in, still Hannah 
must have been dull indeed not to have long since 
found out that in some way or other Bernard was 
very fond of her; and a young man is not usual- 
ly ‘* very fond” of a woman not his own born 
sister without sooner or later wishing to monop- 
olize her—to have her all to himself: in plain 
terms, to marry her. And though women have 
much less of this exclusive feeling—though many 
a woman will go on innocently adoring a man 
for years without the slightest wish of personal 
appropriation—still, when somebody else appro- 
priates him—marries him, in short—and the re- 
lations are changed, and she drops into a com- 
mon friend, or less than a friend, then even the 
noblest and most unselfish woman living will feel 
for a time a slight pang, a blank in her life, a 
soreness at her heart. It is Nature’s revenge upon 
all shams, however innocent those shams may 


e. 

And poor Hannah was reaping Nature’s re- 
venge now. Whether he did or did not love her 
in a brotherly way, she was cruelly conscious 
that to go on living with her brother-in-law as 
heretofore would be a very severe trial. Should 
she fly from it? The way was open. She could 
write to Lady Dunsmore, who she knew was 
again in search of a governess, and would gladly 
welcome her back. ‘T'wo days, or one day even, 
and she might resume her old life, her old du- 
ties, and forget this year and a half at Easter- 
ham as if it had never been. 

For a moment the temptation was strong. 
She felt hunted down, like the Israelites, with 
the Egyptians behind and the Red Sea before— 
the dreadful, surging sea of the future, over which 
there seemed no pathway, no possible way of 
crossing it, to any safe shore. If she could but 
escape, with her reputation clear, out of her 
brother-in-law’s house !—that House on the Hill 
which had been so pleasant, which she had tried 
to make a sort of home-beacon to all the parish ; 
and now all the parish leveled at it their cruel 
stares, their malignant comments, for it was ex- 
posed to all. For Bernard's sake, as well as her 
own, she ought to save him from this, free him 
from her blighting presence, and go. 

As. she lay thinking, turning over in her mind 
how best to accomplish this—when she should 
write and what she should say to Lady Duns- 
more—there came the usual little knock at her 
door, the usual sound of tiny bare feet trotting 
over the carpet, and the burst of joyous child- 
laughter at her bedside. And when she hardly 
noticed it, for it pierced her like a sword, there 
came a loud wail. ‘‘Tannie, take her! ‘Take 
Kiosie in Tannie’s arms.” Poor Tannie sprang 
up, and felt that all her well-woven plans were 
torn down like spider webs. To go away and 
leave her child! The thing was impossible. 
Our lives, like the year, go through a succes- 





sion of seasons, which may come early or late, 
but come in regular order. We do not find fruit 
in March or primroses in August. Thus, though 
Hannah’s heart now, strangely stirred as it was, 
had a primrose breath of spring quivering through 
it, it was not exactly the heart of a girl. She 
was a woman of thirty, and though she loved— 
alas, she knew it now-only too well !—she did not 
love romantically, absorbingly.. Besides, coex- 
istent with this love had come to her that other 
sentiment, usually of much later growth—the ma- 
ternal instinct—which in her was a passion too. 
Bernard’s one rival, and no small one, was his 
own little child. 

As Hannah pressed Rosie to her bosom all her 
vague terrors, her equally dreadful delights, fad- 
ed away into quiet realities, and by the time she 
had had the child with her for an hour she felt 
quite herself again, and was able to carry Rosie 
down to the Sunday breakfast-table, where the 
small woman had lately begun to appear, con- 
ducting herself like a little princess. 


Oh, what a blessing she was! the pretty little’ 
How her funny ways, her wonderful at-' 


maid! 
tempts at English, and her irresistible bursts of 
laughter smoothed over difficulties untold, and 
helped them through that painful hour—those 
two, who stood to the little one like father and 
mother, and yet to one another were nothing, 
and never could be. ‘This was the strange auom- 
aly of their relationship, that while Rosie was 
her own flesh and blood, closer to her than any 
child not her very own could possibly be, with Ro- 
sie’s father there was no tie of blood at all. 

The usual Sunday morning routine went on— 
prayers, breakfast, after breakfast play with Ro- 
sie—yet neither Hannah nor Bernard ventured 
once to look at each other, lest they should be- 
tray the piteous secret which—whether or not 
hers did—the deadly paleness of Bernard’s feat- 
ures and his nervous, excited manner only too 
much revealed. 

‘*T scarcely slept an hour,” he said. ‘‘I had 
to sit up and write my sermon. And I found so 
much to do among my papers. I must never 
leave home again.” 

She was silent. 

Then he asked her if she were going to church 
—an idle question for one who never missed 
church in any weather. Perhaps he did not 
want her to go? And she would have been an- 
gry but for the strange compassion she always 
had for him—the feeling that if any trouble came 
to him she should always like to bear it herself. 
And now he had more to bear than she. He 
must go up into his pulpit and preach, conscious 
that all eyes were watching him, all tongues gos- 
siping concerning him. Forin Easterham noth- 
ing was hid; rich and poor alike chattered of 
their neigbbors’ affairs ; and James Dixon’s visit 
to the House on the Hill, in all its particulars, 
was likely to be as fully known as Mr. More- 
camb’s interview with Lady Rivers, and its pur- 
port as regarded Hannah herself. 

The Moat House, too, must be faced, for at 
breakfast-time a note had come asking them to 
dine there, though it was Sunday, as young Mrs. 
Melville had come over for the day, and particu- 
larly wished to see Miss ‘Thelluson. 

** You will go?” Bernard had said, passing che 
note over.to her. Her first instinct had been a 
decided_‘‘ no ;” till, looking down on the bright 
little face beside her, Aunt Hannah felt that, at 
whatever cost, she must boldly show her own— 
at church, at the Moat House, any where and 
every where. There were just two courses open 
to her—to succumb to the lie, or to meet it and 
trample it down. So, again taking Rosie in her 
arms, she looked up fearlessly at Rosie’s father. 

“Yes, since Lady Rivers asks me, I will cer- 
tainly go.” 

It was Hannah’s custom to get ready for 
church quite early, that she might walk with 
Bernard thither: he disliked walking alone. 
Never was there a man who clung more affection- 
ately to companionship, or to whom it was more 
necessary. But this Sunday he never summoned 
her, so she did not come. Indeed, she had de- 
termined not. She watched him start off aloue, 
and then followed, going a longer way round, so 
that she only reached her pew when he reached 
his reading-desk. ‘Then the sad tone of his voice 
as he read, evidently with an effort, the sentence, 
‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves,” etc., went to her heart. 

Were they sinners? Was it a crime for her to 
look now at her dead sister's husband, her living 
Rosie’s father, and think that his was one of the 
sweetest, noblest faces she had ever seen? that 
had she met him by chance, and he had cared 
for her, she could have tended him like a moth- 
er, served him like a slave; nay, have forgotten 
for his sake that sacred dream of so many years, 
the lost love of her girlhood, and become an or- 
dinary human wife and mother—Rosie’s mother ? 
And it would all have seemed so right and nat- 
ural, and they three would have been so happy. 
Could it be a sin now? Could any possible in- 
terpretation, secular or religious, construe it into 
asin? 

Poor Hannah! Even in God’s house these 
thoughts pursued her; for, as before said, her 
only law of conduct was how things were, not in 
the sight of man, but of God. That love, which 
was either a righteous affection or a deadly sin, 
could she once assure herself that He did not for- 
bid it, little she cared whether man forbade it or 
not ; nor, if it were holy, whether it were a hap- 
py love or not. 

Thus, during her solitary walk home, and a 
long, solitary afternoon that she spent with Rosie 
—earning that wonderful rest of mind and fatigue 
of body which the companionship of a child al- 
ways brings—her thoughts grew clearer. Rosa's 
very spirit, which now and then looked strangely 
out of her daughter's eyes, seemed to say to her 
that the dead view all things with larger vision 
than ours; that in their passing away they have 
left all small jealousies behind them, and remem- 





ber only the good of their beloved—not them- 


selves at all. 

**Oh, Rosa, Rosa!” Hannah thought to her- 
self, ‘surely you are not angry with.me, not 
even now? I am not stepping into your place 
and stealing away your joys! I have only tried 
to fulfill your duties toward this little one and 
toward him. You know how helpless he is 
alone: And his pretty lamb—I have to take 
care of them both. Rogie, my darling, who could 
ever love you like Tannie? Yet they say it is 
all unnatural and wrong; that any strange wom- 
an would be a better mother to you thanI! But 
that is false, altogether false. When your own 
mother. comes to look at you, as she may do 
every night—I would, if I were a happy ghost 
and God would let me—Rosie, look at her and 
tell her so!” 

These wild and wandering thoughts, the last 
of- which had been said out loud, must have 
brought a corresponding expression to Hannah’s 
face, for the child caught it, and fixing on her 
aunt that deep, wise, almost supernatural gaze she 
sometimes had, answered, deliberately, ‘‘ Yes.” 
For ‘‘No”—given with a sweet decisiveness, as 
if she already knew her own mind, the baby !— 
and a gentle, satisfied ‘‘Yes,” were among the 
earliest accomplishments of that two-year-old 
darling. 

But when Rosie was put to bed, and left wide 
awake in her little crib, fearless of darkness or 
any thing under Tannie’s ‘‘lots of tisses”—left 
to curl round and fall asleep in the blessed peace 
of infancy, innocent of all earthly cares—then 
this world’s bitterness darkened down again upon 
poor Aunt Hannah. She went to dress for the 
Moat House dinner, and prepare to join the fam- 
ily circle, where she, always an uncomfortable 
excrescence, was now regarded— How and in 
what light did they regard her? Hannah could 
not tell; she was going there in order to find out. 

Of one thing she was sure: the invitation was 
not given out of pure kindness. Kindness was 
not the habit of the Rivers family; they gener- 
ally had a purpose in all they did. More than 
once lately Lady Rivers had told her, in as plain 
terms as so polite a person could, that she—Han- 
nah—stood in the way of her brother-in-law’s 
marriage; that his family wished him married, 
and she ought to aid them in every possible way 
toward that desirable end. Could there be a 
plan formed for lecturing her on this point ? 

But no. Bernard would never have allowed 
it. And if he had, Hannah would not have 
turned back ; she had always faced her fate, this 
solitary woman ; and as she now walked alone in 
the early winter darkness through Easterham 
village, she braced up her courage and faced it 
still 


Externally there seemed nothing to face; only 
a bright, pleasant drawing-room, and a circle of 
charming, well-dressed women, “whose conver- 
sation suddenly paused at her entrance, as if 
they had been talking her over, feminine fashion, 
which no doubt they had. Hannah was sure of 
it. She knew the way they used to talk over 
other people—the Melville family above all, till 
Adeline belonged to it—with that sweet acerbity 
and smooth maliciousness which only women 
understand. A man’s weapons smite keen, but 
they generally smite straight forward. Women 
only give the underhand thrusts, of which Han- 
nah that night had not a few. 

‘What a long, dark walk, Miss Thelluson ; 
only you never mind dark walks. Were you 
really quite alone? And what has become of 
Bernard? for you generally know all his pro- 
ceedings. We thought him looking so well—so 
much the better for going from home. But what 
can he have done with himself since church-time ? 
Are you quite sure that—” 

The question was stopped by Bernard’s en- 
trance—ten minutes after the dinner-hour, of 
which Sir Austin bitterly complained to his son ; 
and then offered his arm to Hannah, who stood, 
silent and painfully conscious, under the battery 
of four pairs of feminine family eyes. 

‘¢T have been home to fetch Miss Thelluson,” 
said Bernard.—‘“‘ Hannah, you should not have 
walked here alone.” 

And he would have taken a seat beside her, 
but Lady Rivers signed for Bertha to occupy it. 
Fenced in by a sister on each side, he had not a 
chance of a word with Hannah all dinner-time. 

It was the same thing afterward. Miss Thel- 
luson would have been amused, if she had not 
been a little vexed and annoyed, to see herself 
thus protected, like an heiress in her teens, from 

“every approach of the obnoxious party. Mother 
and daughters mounted guard successively, keep- 
ing her always engaged in conversation, and sub- 
jecting Bernard to a sort of affectionate impris- 
onment, whence, once or twice, he vainly tried 
to escape. She saw it, for somehow, without 
intending it, she always saw him every where, 
and was conscious that he saw her, and listened 
to every word she was saying. Yet she made 
no effort to get near him, not even when she no- 
ticed him surreptitiously take out his watch and 
look at it wearily, as if entreating, ‘‘ Do let us 
go home.” Every simple word and act of a 
month ago had a meaning, a dreadful meaning, 
now. 

Hannah was not exactly a proud woman, but 
she had a quiet dignity of her own, and it was 
sorely tried this night. ‘Twenty times she would 
have started up from the smooth, polite circle, 
feeling that she could support it no longer, save 
for Bernard’s sad, appealing face and his never- 
ending endurance. But then they loved him in 
their own way, and they were his ‘‘ people,” and 
he bore from them what he would never have 
borne from strangers. So must she. 

So she took refuge beside Adeline’s sofa. 
Young Mrs. Melville had never been: well since 
her marriage; they said the low situation of 
Melville Grange did not agree with her. And 
ill health being quite at a discount among the 
Rivers girls, who were as strong as elephants, 





Adeline lay rather neglected, watching her hus- 
band laughing and talking with her sisters— 
flirting with them, people might have said, al- 
most as much as before he was married ; only, 
being a brother now, of course it did not mat- 
ter. Nevertheless, there was at times a slight 
contraction of the young wife’s brow, as if she 
did not altogether like it. But she laughed it- 
off at once. 

‘* Herbert is so merry, and so fond of coming 
here. Our girls amuse him much more than 
his own sisters, he sa: Just listen how they 
are all laughing er now.” 

‘*Tt is good to laugh,” said Hannah, quietly. 

**Oh yes; I am glad they enjoy themselves,” 
returned Adeline, and changed the conversation ; 
but through it all the pale, vexed face, the anx- 
ious eyes, heavy with an unspoken anger, an an- 
noyance that could not be complained of, struck 
Hannah with pity. Here, she thought, was a 
false position too. 

At nine the butler came in, announcing, form- 
ally, ‘* Miss Thelluson’s servant.” 

**Tt is Grace. I told her to call for me on 
yon way from chapel. I wished to go home 
early.” 
‘* And without Bernard? I understand. Very 
right ; very nice,” whispered Lady Rivers, in a 
tone of such patronizing approval that Hannah 
repented herself of having thus planned, and 
was half inclined to call Mr. Rivers out of the 
dining-room and tell him she was going. But 
she did not. She only rose and bade them all 
good-night. Not one rough word had broken 
the smooth surface of polite conversation; yet 
she was fully aware that though, with that con- 
venient plastering over of sore or ugly places 
peculiar to the Rivers family, they said nothing, 
they all knew well, and knew that she knew they 
knew, why she was going, and the instant her 
back was turned would talk her over to their 
hearts’ content. Yet she walked out of the room 
slowly, calmly, with that dignified, lady-like pres- 
ence she had—almost better than beauty. Yes, 
even though she saw Lady Rivers rise to accom- 
pany her up stairs—a piece of condescension so 
great that there was surely some purpose in it. 
Lady Rivers seldom tuok trouble without a pur- 


Yet for a moment she hesitated, sat pulling 
her rings off and on, and eying with her critical, 


-woman-of-the-world gaze this other woman, who 


fulfilled the apostolic law of being in the world, 
not of it. The long strain of the evening had 
worn Hannah out, and she was in doubt whether 
Bernard would like her stealing off thus—wheth- 
er, since Lady Rivers thought it ‘‘ wise,” it really 
was not most unwise, thus to condense the cloudy 
scandal into shape by paying it the respect of 
acceptance. As she tied her bonnet her hands 
trembled a little. — | 4s 

**Are you ready? Then, Miss Thelluson, 
may I say just one word before you go? Asa 
married lady and the mother of a family, speak- 
ing to a young—no, not exactly a young, but an 
unmarried—person, may I ask is it true what 
I hear, that you have had a definite offer of 
marriage from Mr. Morecamb ?” 

Hannah started indignantly, and then com- 
posed herself. 

“TI do not quite see that the matter concerns 
any one but myself and Mr. Morecamb. But 
since you have heard this, I conclude he has told 
you. Yes, it is true.” 

‘* And what answer did you give? You may 
as well tell me, for he will; he is coming here 
to-morrow.” 

Hannah waited a moment. ‘I have given 
the only answer I could give—No.” 

Lady Rivers sprang from her chair. ‘* Good 
Heavens! Are youmad? My dear Miss Thel- 
luson, I beg your pardon; but really—to refuse 
such an offer! If Mr. Morecamb had come and 
asked me for one of my own daughters, I would 
at least have considered the matter. To one 
in your position, and under present circum- 
stances—” 

‘Excuse me, Lady Rivers; but I am myself 
the best judge of my own position and circum- 
stances,” 

“*So gentlemanly of him, too—so honorable— 
when he knew, as every body knows, the way 
you are being talked about!” 

‘*He did know, then—” and Hannah checked 
herself. ‘* Will you oblige me by telling me 
what he knew? How am I being talked about ?” 
And she turned her face, white as that of a trav- 
eler who walks up to face a supposed ghost by a 
church-yard wall; shuddering, but still facing 
it. It may be only a dead tree after all. 

**T am very sorry,” said Lady Rivers; and 
no doubt she was, for she disliked saying un- 
pleasant things, except in a covert way. ‘‘It 
is a most awkward matter to speak about, and 
I have kept it from the girls as long as possible ; 
but people say in Easterham that it was not for 
nothing you took part with that unfortunate 
Grace—Dixon I can’t call her, as she has no 
right to the name. In fact, I have heard it 
suggested plainly enough that the reason of Ber- 
nard’s not marrying is because, were it not for 
the law, he would like to marry you.” 

Hannah stood silent. All the blood in her 
heart seemed to stand still too. 

‘*We do not believe it, of course. Neither 
does Mr. Morecamb. Still it is generally be- 
lieved at Easterham—and worse things, too.” 

‘*What worse things? Tell me. I insist 
upon hearing.” ‘ 

Hannah spoke, as she had listened, with a 
desperate calmness; for she felt that at all costs 
she must get to the bottom of the scandal—must 
know exactly how much she had to fight against, 
and whom. 

‘* Miss Thelluson, you are the very oddest per- 
son I ever knew. Well, they say that—that— 
Excuse me, but I really don’t know how to tell 


a. 
‘*Then I will tell you; for I heard James 
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Dixon say it, and before my own servants—as, 
of course, you know; every body knows every 
thing in Easterham. They say, these wicked 
neighbors, that I, a woman not young, not pret- 
ty, not attractive in any way, with her dead sis- 
ter’s memory yet fresh in her heart, and her dead 
sister’s child in her arms, am living in unlawful 
relations with that sister’s husband. Lady Riv- 
ers, I do not wonder that you shrink from re- 
ting such an atrocious lie.” 

The other was a little confounded. She had 
been so very patronizing, so condescendingly 
kind in her manner, to this poor Miss Thelluson, 
who now stood and looked at her face to face, 
as much a lady as herself, and ten times more of 
a woman, Nay, the fire in the gray eyes, the 
dignity of the figure, made Hannah for the mo- 
ment even a handsome woman, handsome enough 
to be admired by many a man. 

‘¢ Pray don’t talk of lies, Miss Thelluson. We 
object to such an ugly word out of the school- 
room—where, however, your experience must 
chiefly have lain. This is what made me resolve 
to speak to you. You can not be expected to 
know the world, nor how important it is for Ber- 
nard, as a gentleman and a clergyman, that this 
gossip should be stopped at once. Of course I 
only refer to the nonsense about his wishing to 
marry you. For the rest, his own character— 
the character of the family—is enough denial. 
Still, the thing is unpleasant, very unpleasant, 
and I don’t wonder that Bernard feels it 


**Does he? Did he tell 
‘ou so?” 

**Not exactly; he is a very reserved person, 
as we all know; but he looks thoroughly wretch- 
ed. We, his family, see that, though you, a 
stranger, may not. ‘The fact is, he has placed 
himself, quite against our advice, in a most dif- 
ficult and painful position, and does not know 
how to get out of it. You ought to help him, 
as, most providentially, you have now the means 
of doing.” 

Hannah looked up. She was being pricked 
to death with needles; but still she looked firm- 
ly in the face of her adversary, and asked, 
** How ?” 

‘“*Do you not see, my dear Miss Thelluson, 
that every bit of gossip and scandal would nec- 
essarily die out if you married Mr. Morecamb ?” 

Hannah was but human. For a moment the 
thought of escape—of flying out of this maze 
of misery into a quiet home, where a good man’s 
love would at least be hers—presented itself to 
her mind, tempting her, as many another wom- 
an has been tempted, into iage without love. 
But immediately her honest soul recoiled. 

‘* Lady Rivers, I would do a great deal for my 
brother-in-law, who has been very kind to me; 
but not even for his sake—since you put it so— 
can I-marry Mr. Morecamb. And now”—turn- 
ing round with sudden heat—‘‘ since you have 
said all you wanted to say, and I have answered 
it, will you let me go home ?” 

Home! As she uttered the word, ending thus 
the conversation as quietly, to all appearance, as 
it had begun—though she knew it had been alla 
planned attack, and that the ladies down stairs 
were all waiting eagerly to hear the result of it— 
as she spoke of home, Hannah felt what a farce 
it was. Had it been a real brother’s home, there 
at least was external protection. So likewise was 
there in that other home, which, when she had 
saved enough, she had one day meant to have— 
some tiny cottage, where by herown conduct asin- 
gle woman can always protect herself, keep up her 
own dignity, and carry out, if ever so humbly, 
her own independent life. Now this was lost, 
and the other not gained. As she walked on 
toward the House on the Hill, that cruel ‘‘home” 
where she and Bernard must live henceforward, 
as if in a house of glass, exposed to every mali- 
cious eye, Hannah felt that somehow or other 
she had made a terrible mistake. Almost as 
great a one as that of the poor girl who walked 
silently by her side, asking no questions—Grace 
never did ask any—but simply following her mis- 
tress with tender, observant, unceasing care. 

‘*Don’t let us go through the village,” whis- 
pered she. ‘I'll take you round a nearer way, 
where there-are not half so: many folk about.” 

‘*Very well, Grace; only let us get home 
quickly. You are not afraid of meeting any 
body ?” 

For Jem Dixon was still at. Easterham, she 
knew, though nothing had been seen of him 
since that night. 

‘No, no,” sighed Grace; ‘‘ nobody will trou- 
ble me. The master frightened him, I think. 
My sister told me the master did really speak to 
the police about him, in case he should trouble 
us while he was away. Look, Miss Thelluson, 
there he is.” 

Not Jem Dixon, but Mr. Rivers; yet Hannah 
instinctively shrank back under the shadow of a 
high wall, and let him pass her by. She made 
no explanation to her servant for this; what 
could she say? And Grace seemed to guess it 
all without her telling. 

It was a bitter humiliation, to say nothing of 
the pain. As she bade Grace keep close to her, 
while they hurried along by narrow alleys and 
crosscuts, the thought of that happy walk home 
under the. stars, scarcely a fortnight ago, came 
back to Hannah's mind. Alas! such could nev- 
er be again. Their halcyon days were done. 
In her imaginary wickedness, her sinless shame, 
she almost felt as if she could understand the 
agony of a real sin—of.a woman whe loves some 
other woman’s husband, or some man_ besides 
her own husband—any of those dreadful stories 
which she had heard of afar off, but had never 
seemed to realize. Once no power of will could 
put her in the place of these miserable sinners ; 
now, perhaps, she was as miserable a sinner as 
ony See of them all. 

en reaching the gate she saw Mr. Rivers 
standing there Waiting. “She drew back: as if it 








were really so—as if it were a sin for him to be 
watching for her, as he evidently was, with the 
kindly tenderness of old. 

‘Hannah, how could you think of starting 
off alone ? You make me miserable by such 


vagaries. 

He spoke angrily—that fond anger which be- 
trays so much; and when he found he had be- 
trayed it to more than herself, he too started. 

‘*T did not know Grace was with you. That 
alters the case a little. Grace, take Miss Thel- 
luson’s wet cloak off, and tell the servants to 
come at.once to prayers.” 

He was wise and kind. Hannah recognized 
that, in-spite of the bitter feeling that it should 
be necessary for him to be wise and kind. She 
came.into his study after all the servants were 
assembled there; and as she knelt near him, 

i ig to the short service customary on Sun- 
day nights, her spirit grew calmer. No one could 
hear Bernard Rivers, either in his pulpit, as that 
morning, or among his little household congre- 
gation, as now, without an instinctive certainty 
that he was one of the “‘ pure in heart,” who are 
forever “‘ blessed.” 

The servants gone, he and she stood by the 
fire-alone. There was a strange look upon both 
their faces, as if of a storm past or a storm brood- 
ing. Since this time last night, when, after her 
sore confession was wrung from her, Hannah 
had tottered away out of the room, she and her 
brother-in-law had never been one minute alone 
together, nor had exchanged any but the brief- 
est and most commonplace words. They did 
not now. They just stood one on either side the 
fire—so near yet so apart. 

A couple that any outside observer would have 
judged well suited. Both in the prime of life; 
yet, though he was a little the younger, he did 
not seem so, more especially of late, since he 
had grown so worn and anxious looking. Both 
pleasant to behold, though he had more of actual 
physical beauty than she; but. Hannah had a 
spiritual charm about her such as few handsome 
women possess. And both were at that season 
of life when, though boy and girl fancies are 
over, the calm, deep love of mature years is at 
its meridian, and a passion conceived then usual- 
ly lasts for life. And these two, with every com- 
pulsion to love, from- within and without, press- 
ing hard upon them—respect, tenderness, habit, 
familiarity—with no law, natural or divine, for- 
bidding that love, in case it should arise between 


them, had to stand there, man and woman, broth- 


er ma sister, so called, and ignore and suppress 
it a 

That there was something to be suppressed 
showed plainly enough. In neither was the free- 
hearted unconsciousness which, when an accusa- 
tion is wholly untrue, laughs at it, and passes it 


.by. Neither looked toward the other; they 


stood beth gazing wistfully into the fire,until the 
silence became intolerable. Then Hannah, but 
without extending her hand as usual, bade him 
‘* Good-night.” 

‘*Good-night? Why so?” 

“T am going up stairs to look at Rosie.” 

**T believe if the world were coming to an end 
in half an hour, you would still be ‘ going up 
stairs to look at Rosie.’” 

That excessive irritability which always came 
when he was mentally disturbed, and had been 
heavy upon him in the early time of his sorrow, 
seemed revived again. He could not help it; 
and then he was so mournfully contrite for it. 

‘*Oh, forgive me, Hannah! Iam growing a 
perfect bear to you. Come down stairs again 
and talk to me. For we must speak out. We 
can not go on like this; it will drive me wild. 
We must come to some conclusion or other. 
Make haste back, and we will speak together, 
just as friends, and decide what it shall be.” 

Alas! what could it be? Every side she look- 
ed, Hannah saw no path out of the maze. Not 
even when, seeing that Grace sat reading her 
Bible by the nursery fire—Grace was a gentle, 
earnest Methodist, very religious in her own fash- 
ion—she sat down beside her living Bible, her 
visible revelation of Him who was once, like Ro- 
sie, a Christmas child, and tried to think the 
matter quietly out, to prepare herself humbly for 
being led, not in her own way, but in God’s way : 
the more, as it was not her own happiness she 
sought, but that of those two committed to her 
charge in so strange a manner—the man being 
almost as helpless and as dependent upon her as 
the child. For she had not lived with Bernard 
thus long without discovering all his weaknesses, 
which were the very points upon which she knew 
herself most strong. When he called—as he did 
twenty times a day—‘‘ Hannah, help me!” she 
was fully conscious that she did and could help 
him better than any one else. Did she like him 
the less for this? Most women—especially those 
who have the motherly instinct strongly devel- 
oped—will find no difficulty in answering the 
question. 

How peaceful the nursery was—so warm and 
safe and still! Not a sound but the clock tick- 
ing on the chimney-piece, and the wind murmur- 
ing outside, and the soft breathing out of that 
darkened corner, where, snuggled down under 
the bedclothes, with the round little head and 
its circle of bright hair just peeping above, ‘‘ Tan- 
nie’s wee dormouse,” as she sometimes called her, 
slept her sound, innocent sleep. + 

Aunt Hannah bent over her darling with a 
wild constriction of the heart. What if the 
**conclusion” to which Mr. Rivers said they 
must come to-night implied her going away— 
leaving Rosie behind? ‘The thought was too 
much to bear. 

‘**T will not—I will not! God gave me the 
child; God only shall take her from me!” 

And rushing to her.own room, she vainly tried 
to com before appearing in Rosie’s 
father’s sight. In vain. - His quick eye detect- 
ed at once that she had. been crying ;- he.said so, 
and then hér tears burst out 
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“*T am so miserable—so miserable! Don’t 
send me away; don’t take Rosie from me. I 
can bear any thing but that. It would break my 
heart if I had to part from my child!” 

; He answered calmly—was it also a little cold- 
A pee 

‘** Don’t distress yourself, Hannah; I had no 
thought of taking Rosie from you. I promised 
you she should be all your own, and I mean to 
keep my word.” 

‘**'Thank you.” 

She dried her tears, though she was, indeed, 
strangely excited still; and they sat down for 
that serious talk together, which was to have— 
who knew what end? 

‘The beginning was not easy, though Bernard 
did begin at once. 

‘*T shall not detain you long, though it is still 
early. But I must have a few words with you. 
First, to apologize for a question I put to you 
last night, which I now feel was intrusive and 
wrong.” 

Which question—that about Mr. Morecamb, 
or the final one, which she had answered with 
such sore truthfulness—he did not say, and she 
did not inquire. 

Bernard continued : 

** Let us put that matter aside, and speak only 
of our own present affairs. I want you to give 
me your advice on a point in which a woman is 
a better judge than any man; especially as it 
concerns a woman.” 

A woman? Hannah leaped at once to the 
heart of the mystery, if mystery it were. Her 
only course was to solve it without delay. 

**Ts it your possible marriage ?” 

“ft is. Not my love, understand; only my 
marriage.” 

They were silent—he watching her keenly. 
Hannah felt it, and set her face like a stone. 
She seemed, indeed, growing into stone. 

‘** My family—as they may have told you, for 
they tell it to all Easterham—are most anxious 
Ishould marry. They have even been so kind 
as to name to me the lady, whom, as we both 
know her, I will not name, except to say that 
she is very young, very pretty, very rich; ful- 
fills all conditions they desire for me, not one of 
which I desire for myself. Also, they tell me— 
though I scarcely believe this—that if I asked 
her, she would not refuse me.” 

** You have not asked her, then ?” 

“Tf I had, there would be little need for the 
questions I wished to put to you. First, what 
is your feeling about second marriages ?” 

**T thought you knew it. I must surely have 
said it to you some time?” 

‘You never have; say it, then.” 

Why should she not? Nothing tied her tongue 
now. ‘The end she had once hoped for, then 
doubted, then feared, was evidently athand. He 
was, after all, going to marry. In a totally un- 
expected way her path was being made plain. 

Hannah was not a girl, and her self-control 
was great. Besides, she had suffered so much 
of late that even the very fact of an end to the 
suffering was relief. So she spoke out as if she 
were not herself, but somebody else, standing 
quite apart from poor Hannah Thelluson—to 
whom it had been the will of God that no love- 
bliss should ever come. 

**T think, with women, second marriages are 
a doubtful good. If the first one has been hap- 
py, we desire no other—we can cherish » mem- 
ory and sit beside a grave to the last; if unhap- 
py, we dread renewing our unhappiness. Be- 
sides, children so fill up a woman’s heart that 
the idea of giving her little ones a second father 
would be to most women very painful, nay, in- 
tolerable. But with men it is quite different. 
I have said to Lady Rivers many a time that 
from the first day I came it was my most ear- 
nest wish you should find some suitable wife, 
marry her, and be happy—as happy as you were 
with my sister.” 

‘Thank you.” 

That dreadful formality of his—formality and 
bitterness combined! And Hannah knew his 
manner so well; knew every change in his face 
—a very tell-tale face. Bernard was none of 
your reserved heroes who are always ‘‘ wearing 
amask.” Her heart yearned over him. Alas! 
she had spoken truly when she said it was not 
buried in Arthur’s grave. It was quick and 
living—full of all human affections and human 
longings still. 

‘*Then, sister Hannah, I have your full con- 
sent to my marriage? A mere mariage de con- 
venance, as. I told you. Not like my first one— 
ah, my poor Rosa, she loved me! No woman 
will ever love me so well.” 

Hannah was silent. 

**Do you think it would be a wrong to Rosa, 
my marrying again ?” 

“*Not if you loved again. Men do.” 

** And not women? Do you mean that?” 

**T hardly know what I mean or what I say,” 
cried Hannah, piteously. ‘‘ It is all so strange, 
so bewildering. Tell me exactly how the thing 
stands in plain words, and let me go.” 

“T will let you go; I will trouble you no 
more about myself or my affairs. You do not 
care for me, Hannah; you only care for the child. 
But that is natural—quite natural. I was a 
fool to expect any more.” 

Strange words for a man to say to a woman 
under any other feeling than one. Hannah be- 
gan to tremble violently. 

‘¢ What could you expect more ?” she faltered. 
‘Have I not done my duty to you—my sisterly 
duty ?” 

** We are not brother and sister, and we lie—we 
lie to our own souls—in calling ourselves so.” 

He spoke passionately; he seized her hand, 
then begged her pardon; suddenly went back to 
his own place, and continued the conversa- 
tion. 

‘** We are neither of us young, Hannah—not 
boy and girl anyhow—and we have been close 





friends fora long time. Let us speak openly to- 
gether, just as if we were two departed souls 
looking out of Paradise at ourselves—our own 
selves—as our Rosa may be looking now.” 

Our Rosa! It went to Hannah’s heart. The 
tenderness of the man, the unforgetfulness—ah, 
if men knew how women prize a man who does 
not forget! ‘‘ Yes,” she repeated, softly, “‘ our 
Rosa.” 

** Oh that it, were she who was judging us, not 
these !” 

**Not who?” 

**The Moat House—the village—every body. 
It is vain for us to shut our eyes, or our lips 
either. Hannah, this is a cruel crisis for you 
andme. People are talkingof us on every hand ; 
taking away our good name, even. James Dix- 
on’s is not the only wicked tongue in the world. 
It is terrible, is it not ?” 

‘*No,” she said, after a moment's hesitation. 
** At least, not so terrible but that I can bear it.” 

“Can you? Then I ought too. And yet I 
feel so weak. You have no idea what I have 
suffered of late. Within and without, nothing 
but suffering, till I have thought the only thing 
to do was to obey my family’s wish, and marry. 
But whether I marry or not, the thing seems 
plain—we can not go on living as we have done. 
For your sake, as well as my own—for they tell 
me I am compromising you cruelly—we must 
make some change. Oh, Hannah! what have I 
said, what have I done?” 

For she had risen up, the drooping softness 
of her attitude and face quite gone. 

“T understand you. You need not explain 
further. You wish me to leave you. SoI will; 
to-morrow if- you choose; only I must take the 
child with me. I will have the child,” she con- 
tinued, in a low, desperate voice. ‘*Do what 
you like, marry whom you like, but the child is 
mine. Her own father shall not take her from 
me.” 

**He has no wish. Her unfortunate father!” 

And never since his first days of desolation 
had Hannah seen on Bernard’s countenance 
such an expression of utter despair. 

**You shall settle it all,” he said; ‘‘ you who 
are so prudent and wise and calm. Think for 
me, and decide.” 

‘““What am I to think or decide?” And 
Hannah vainly struggled after the calmness he 
imputed to her. ‘‘ How can I put myself in 
your place, and know what you would wish ?” 

**What I would wish! Oh, Hannah! is it 
possible you do not guess ?” 

She must have been deaf and blind not to 
have guessed. Dumb she was—dumb as death 
—while Bernard went on, speaking with excited 
rapidity : 

** When a man’s wish is as hopeless and unat- 
tainable as a child’s for the moon he had better 
not utter it. I have longthought this. I think 
so still. Happy in this world I can never be; 
but what would make me least unhappy would 
be to go on living as we do, you and Rosie and 
I, if such a thing were possible.” 

‘*Ts it impossible?” For with this dumbness 
of death had come over Hannah also the peace 
of death—as if the struggle of living were over, 
and she had passed into another world. She 
knew Bernard loved her, though they could never 
be married, no more than the angels. Still he 
loved her. She was content. ‘‘Is it impossi- 
ble?” she repeated, in her grave, tender, sooth- 
ing voice. “ Evil tongues would die out in time 
—the innocent are always stronger than the 
wicked. And our great safeguard against them 
is such a life as yours has been. You can have 
almost no enemies.” 

** Ah!” replied he, mournfully, ‘‘ but in this 
case a man’s foes are they of his own household. 
My people—there is no fighting against them. 
What do you think—I am talking to you, Han- 
nah, as if you were not yourself, but some other 
person—what do you think my step-mother said 
to me to-night? That unless you married Mr. 
Morecamb, or I Ellen Melville (there! her name 
is out, but no matter)—unless either of these two 
things happened, or I did the other wicked, 
heart-breaking thing of turning you out of my 
doors, she would never admit you again into 
hers. That, in fact, to-night is the last time you 
will be received at the Moat House.” 

Hannah’s pride rose. ‘So be it. I am not 
aware that that would be such a terrible misfor- 
tune.” 

‘*You unworldly woman, you do not know! 
Oh, forgive me, forgive me, Hannah; I am for- 
getting all you must feel. I am speaking to you 
as if you were my conscience—my very own 
soul—which you are.” 

The love that glowed in his eyes, the emotion 
that trembled in his voice! Hannah was not 
a young woman, nor, naturally, a passionate 
woman, but she would have been a stone not to 
be moved now. She sat down, hiding her face 
in her hands. 

*¢ Oh, it ishard, hard!” she sobbed. ‘‘ When 
we might have been so happy—we and our 
child !” 

Bernard left his seat and came closer to hers. 
His breath was loud and fast, and his hands, as 
he took Hannah’s, grasping them so tight that 
she could not unloose them, though she faintly 
tried, were shaking much. 

‘*Tell me—I never believed it possible till 
now, I thought you so calm and cold, and you 
knew all my faults, and I have been harsh to 
you often—only too often!—but, Hannah, if 
such a thing could be, if the law allowed it— 
man’s law, for God’s is on our side—if we could 
have been married, would you have married 
me ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, putting both her hands 
on his shoulders, and looking at him with a sad 
solemnity, as of those who take farewell for life ; 
‘yes, I would.” 

Then, before he had time to answer Hannah 
was gone, 
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FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
.No.-VI.... 
HE motto that used to haunt our souls while 
laboring over copy-books, ‘*No excellence 

without great labor,” is just as true about per- 
sonal improvement as any thing else. Few cele- 
brated beauties have gained their fame without 
care-in those .arts.which must be the earliest of 
all, since we have no record of their first teach- 
ing—the arts of the toilette. Madame Récamier, 
who exercised more power by her beauty than 
any woman of modern times, was bred ‘by a most 
careful mother, versed in all the mysteries of 
training. Her exceeding delicacy of complexion 
was due to the protection she gave it, never go- 
ing out except in hercarriage, and scarcely know- 
ing what it was to set foot to the ground. Mar- 
garet of Anjou and Mary Stuart, of earlier times, 
were wise as serpents in the magic of the toilette, 
disdaining neither May ; : 
dew nor less simple lo- 
tion for cheeks whereon 
the eye of the world 
would fain dwell. Di- 
ana of Poitiers be- 
queathed a legacy of 
value to her sex in com- 
mending the use of the 
rain-water bath, which 
preserved her own beau-' 
ty till, at theageof sixty- 
five, no one could be in- 
sensible to her. Ninon 
de l’Enclos left the 
same testimony.” It is 
a pity that women have 
not the ambition to pre- 
serve their health and 
charms to the latest 
date, and give up their 
cases so shamefully 
soon. An_ intelligent 
maturity chisels and re- 
fines the face to a high 
and feeling beauty; that 
is to the attractions of 
youth what the aristo- 
cratic head of Booth 
would be beside a pink- 
and-white lady-killer of 
society. This serene 
and finished expression 
should find physical fa- 
vor to accompany it. 
Nor is this to be gained, 
as many say, by leading 
a passive, emotionless 
life. People of vivid 
feeling are the youngest. 
Their quick alterations 
of mood make the face 
clean cut, yet do not 
settle it in uniform fur- 
rows. - Both grief and 
joy, yearning passion 
and utter renunciation, 
are needed to sculpture 
finely the statues for the 
resurrection. Surely no 
one, even professing the 
loftiest aims, who un- 
derstands human na- 
ture, can despise the 
care of personal beauty 
when, combined with 
moral worth, its influ- 
ence is so nearly irre- 
sistible. Look among 
the portraits of those 
renowned as moral and 
intellectual. heroes ;- it 
will be found their great- 
ness was rarely associa- 
ted with physical repuls- ° 
iveness, and though 
their faces in the con- 
flicts of life grew seamed 
and worn, yet.in youth 
they must have been 
more than ordinarily re- 
marked for beauty of a 
high order — Columbus 
and Galileo, Martin Lu- 
ther and Whitefield, 
will do for examples. 
And if the reader goes 
through all the feminine 
celebrities, from the po- 
ets to the range of mis- 
sionary —_ biographies, 
‘with portrait of. the 
original,” not one face 
in ten will dispute what 
I have said. , 

Least of all let any 
woman heed smiling 
scorn of her weakness in 
taking pains to secure a good complexion—the 
real ‘clearness and color, if she eschews the 
coarse pretense of-powder and paint. - George 
Eliot, with her masculine sense, bears witness 
to the irresistible tendency to associate a pure 
soul with a lucent complexion. No woman can 
be disagreeable if she has this s2ving claim; 
and I make no other apology for adding a few 
estimable recipes for the purpose from the col- 
lection of a foreign physician, Dr. Cazenave. .He 
recommends, as a composition for the face, the 
following : 

Three ounces of ground barley, one ounce of 
honey, and the white of one egg, mixed to a paste, 
and spread thickly on the cheeks, nose, and fore- 
head, before going to bed. This must remain 
all night, protecting the face by a soft handker- 
chief, or bits of lawn laid over the parts on which 
the paste is applied. Wash it off with warm wa- 
ter, wetting the surface with a sponge, and let- 
ting it soften while dressing the hair, or finishing 








‘one’s bath. Repeat nightly till the skin grows 
perfectly fine and soft, which should ‘be in three 
weeks, after which it will be enough to use it 
once a week. Always wash the face with warm 
water and mild soap, rubbing on a little cold 
cream when exposing one’s self to the weather. 
With this, care must be taken to bathe daily in 
warm water, using soap freely, toning the sys- 
tem with a cold plunge afterward, if one can bear 
it. This paste was used in the days of Roman 
ladies. 

For pimples use this recipe: thirty-six grains 
bicarbonate of soda, one dram of glycerine, one 
ounce of spermaceti ointment. Rub on the face, 
let it remain for a quarter of an hour, and wipe 
off all but a slight film with a soft cloth. 

The.best wash for the complexion giver is bi- 
chloride of mercury, two grains; muriate of am- 
Monia two grains; emulsion of almonds, eight 
ounces ; apply with fine linen. ‘The frightful dis- 
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per cent. strong, diluted in twelve parts of water, 
might be used as a wash, and gradually eat away 
the coarse outer envelope of the skin, if any one 
had fortitude to bear a slow cautery like this. 
Lady Mary records that she had to shut herself 
up most of a week, and her face meantime was 
blistered shockingly, but afterward the Italian 
ladies assured her that her complexion was vastly 
improved. On the whole, I should prefer the 
typhoid fever as an agent for clearing the com- 
plexion, as less dangerous and more effective. 





LIFE IN MARS. 
F all the planets Mars is the one we can study 
best. He does not, indeed, come so near 
to us as Venus, nor does he, in the telescope, 


present so noble an appearance as Jupiter. 
Venus outshines him in the heavens, and Jupi- 
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“I WAS SICK, AND YE VISITED ME.” 


coloration known as mask is removed by a wash 
made from thirty grains of the chlorate of potash in 
eight ounces rose-water. Wrinkles areless appar- 
ent under a kind of varnish containing thirty-six 
grains of turpentine in three drams of water, al- 
lowed to dry on the face. The black worms called 
comedones call forth the simple specific of thirty- 
six grains subcarbonate of soda in eight ounces of 
distilled water, perfumed with six drams of es- 
sence of roses. But I prefer the advice of a clever 
home physician, who lately told me that he re- 
moved comedones from the faces of girls who ap- 
plied to him for the purpose by touching the head 
of each with a fine hair-pencil dipped in acetic acid 
—a nice operation, as the acid must only touch the 
black spot, or it will eat the skin. Remembering 
that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu quoted the hab- 
it of Italian ladies to renew and refine their com- 
plexions by a wash of vitriol, I begged to know 
how such a heroic application could safely be 
made. The answer was that muriatic acid sixty 





ter seems to show more interesting details in 
the telescopic field. Yet we see Mars, in re- 
ality, far better than either of those two plan- 
ets. If ever we are to recognize the signs of 
life in any orb of those which people space, it 
will be in Mars that such signs will be first 
traced. As Venus comes near to us she as- 
sumes the form of the crescent moon, we have 
but a foreshortened view of a portion of her 
illuminated hemisphere, and her intensely bright 
light defeats the scrutiny of the most skillful ob- 
server. At the time of her nearest approach 
she is lost wholly to our view in the splendor of 
the solar rays, her unilluminated or night hem- 
isphere being directed also toward us. With 
Jupiter the case is different. When at his near- 
est, he is seen under most favorable conditions, 
and the enormous dimensions of his belts render 
them very obyious and very beautiful features 
for the scrutiny of the telescopist. But then he 
is some 370 millions of miles from us at such a 





time, whereas Mars, when most favorably placed 
for telescopic study, is but 37 millions of miles 
away. A square mile on the surface of Mars 
would appear a hundred times larger than a 
square mile on the surface of Jupiter, supposing 
both planets studied when at their nearest. It 
is clear, then, that, as respects surface details, 
Mars is examined under much more favorable 
conditions than the giant planet Jupiter. 

But here the question is naturally suggested 
whether our own moon, which is but a quarter 
of a million of miles from us, ought not first to 
be examined for signs of life, or, at least, of be- 
ing fitted for the support of life. When the 
telescope was first invented, it is certain that 
astronomers were more hopeful of recognizing 
such signs in the moon than in any other celes- 
tial body. As telescopes of greater and greater 
power were constructed, our satellite was search- 
ed with a more and more eager scrutiny. And 
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conclusion that the 

| moon’s surface is wholly 

| |  unfitted for the support 

I of any of those forms of 

i | life with which we are 

familiar upon earth. 

WAH Ht astronomers had aban- 

WN} = doned it is shown by 

} | \ | the eager credulity with 

HH which the story of Sir 

ii Mil John Herschel’s sup- 

WA] posed observations of 

| (i ! 
We | 
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mers would accept the 
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popular mind long after 
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the customs and man- 
ners of the Lunari- 
ans was accepted even 
among well - educated 
men. Who can forget 
the gravity with which 
that most amazing hoax 
was repeated in all 
quarters? It was, in- 
deed, ingeniously con- 
trived. The anxiety of 
Sir John Herschel to se- 
cure the assistance of 
King William, and the 
care with which ‘‘the 
sailor-king” inquired 
whether the interests 
of nautical astronomy 
would be advanced by 
the proposed inquiries ; 
the plausible explana- 
tion of the mode of ob- 
servation, depending, we 
were gravely assured, 
upon the transfusion of 
light; the trembling 
anxiety of Herschel and 
his fellow- workers as 
NWI the moment arrived 
Hh i) when their search was 
A to commence; the flow- 
H | ers, resembling poppies, 

i which first rewarded 
their scrutiny ; and the 
Mh l final introduction upon 
i) Wi the scene of those wing- 
ij Hl | ed beings—not, strictly 








| speaking, men, nor prop- 
|| erly to be called angels 
—to whom Herschel as- 
signed the generic ap- 
pellation, Vespertilio 
Homo, or Bat-men— 
all these things, and 
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many others equally 
amusing, were described 
i with marvelous gravity, 
i and with an attention to 
( details reminding one of 
the descriptions in ‘*Gul- 

i liver’s Travels.” One 
can hardly wonder, 

! then, that the narrative 
was received in many 
quarters with unques- 
tioning faith, nor, per- 
haps, even at the sim- 
plicity with which (as 
Sir John Herschel him- 
self relates) well-mean- 


ing persons planned 
measures for sending 
missionaries ‘‘among 


the poor benighted Lu- 
narians.” 

Yet astronomers have 
long known full certain- 
ly that no forms of life 
such as we are familiar 
with can exist upon the 
moon. They know that if our satellite has an 
atmosphere at all, it must be so limited in extent 
that no creatures we are acquainted with could 
live in it. They know that she has no oceans, 
seas, rivers, or lakes, neither clouds nor rains, 
and that if she had there would be no winds to 
waft moisture from place to place, or to cause 
the clouds to drop fatness upon the lunar fields. 
They know also that the moon’s surface is sub- 
jected alternately to a cold far more intense 
than that which binds our arctic regions in ever- 
lasting frost, and to a heat compared with which 
the fierce noon of a tropical day is as the fresh- 
ness of a spring morning. ‘They search only 
over the lunar disk for the signs of volcanic ac- 
tion, feeling well assured that no traces of the 
existence of living creatures will-ever be detect- 
ed in that desolate orb. 

But with Mars the case is far otherwise. All 
that we have learned respecting this charming 
planet leads us to the conclusion that it is well 
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fitted to be the abode of life. We can trace, 
indeed, the progress of such changes as we may 
conceive that the inhabitants of Venus or of Mer- 
cury must recognize in the case of our qwn earth. 
The progress of summer and winter in the north- 
ern and southern halves of the planet, the effects 
due to the progress of the Martiul day, from sun- 
rise to sunset—nay, even hourly changes, corre- 
sponding to those which take place in our own 
skies, as clouds gather over our continents, or 
fall in rain, or are dissipated by solar heat : such 


. signs as these that Mars is a world like ours can 


be recognized most clearly by all who care to 


Dr. AYER’s s Lanonazonr, that has done. 
such wonders for the: 


ish and destroy. 
See aadelh asdaese paoucteancont 
thus lays as under obiigations to him for the 
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—[{Com.} 


Wixcnesrer’s HyPorHosPHires OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. Try it!—({Com.] 








study the planet with a telescope of adeq 
power, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Emma B,—Make your white grenadine by pattern of 
Worth Basque House Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 1, 
Vol. IV. Trim with alternate green silk and white 
grenadine ruffles. Kid gloves are worn here exclusive- 
ly.—It is not “‘ forward” for a young lady to ask a gen- 
tleman to whom she has been introduced to call upon 
her, 

Oxp Supsonreer 1s Marve.—Do not get lace for your 
brown Irish poplin. Trim the skirt with a flounce of 
the same, and get an apron-polonaise of poplin of a 
darker color. 

Mary L.—Your gray grenadine must be laid smooth- 
ly on thick white waist lining. Trim with narrow 
ruffies piped with cherry silk like the figure. The cut 
paper pattern of postilion-basque suit will be a good 
guide. 

M. M. M.—Bias bands of black silk would be the 
prettiest trimming for your gray dress. Fringe of 
thick substantial cord does not mat. Your mother’s 
poplin is not too light for a lady of her age. Why not 
make it with deep plain over dress like that illustrated 
on the first page of the last number (without the cape), 
and trim with bands of dark brown silk ? 

Mrs. M, J. G.—Fringing-needles may be ordered 
from most of the sewing-machine establishments. 
We believe they cost 25 cents. 

J. H. 8.—Silks of the pattern and quality of your 
samples would cost probably $1 75 a yard. It is im- 
possible to speak definitely, as the prices fluctuate. 

Sa.y.-—Directions for draping shawls are given in 
Bazar No, 18, Vol. IV. Set Swies frills upon the skirts 
of dresses, Make a basque of Swiss, and belt it with 
ribbon. 

Litta.—Folds and flat pleatings are both used by 
widows. To make your gray pongee traveling dress 
use pattern illustrated in present number. Trim with 
bias bands of lustreless black silk. When traveling it 
is admissible for a widow to wear a square crape veil 
pinned on her bonnet, and a short blue grenadine veil 
over her face. The blue veil is for comfort, not for 
beauty, and is constantly worn here by widows or 
others in deepest mourning when shopping or travel- 
ing, etc. 

Currrgwa.—Your sample is French poplin, not so 
good as the Lyons poplin quoted in last week’s Bazar 
for $1 25a yard. Make it with a polonaise and single 
skirt like that illustrated in the present number. Trim 
with bands of silk and fringe. 

E. E. E.—Flowing sleeves of black silk are lined 
with white or black silk according to fancy. Half- 
flowing sleeves of pleated Swiss muslin edged with 
lace are beneath. 

Miss Martanne R.—The suit illustrated in our last 
number will be the model for your traveling dress. 
Make summer silk by pattern of Postilion-Basque Suit 
in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., and trim with bias bands 
edged with narrow lace. The Apron-Polonaise Suit in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV., is an excellent guide for black 
silk costumes. Polonaises or over-skirte and basques 
are made with most piqué dresses. 

Mrs. J. R. B.—We usually issue Supplements every 
fortnight.—Black silk or the Frou Frou brown pongee 
would be becoming for a street and church suit fora 
brunette of thirty years. 

A. F. C.—Patterns for most of the garments in an 
infant’s wardrobe are given in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IIL 

H. F. H.—Your lace is of too coarse a quality to trim 
silk with. A silk suit for a young person will look 
well made by Postilion-Basque Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 

Mas. A. H.—Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV., will give you 
designs and patterns for girls’ dresses. 

Jennie.—Your blue checked silk will look well made 
by pattern of Worth Basque Dress illustrated in Bazar 
No. 1, Vol. IV. Trim with ruffles headed by bias bands. 
You can order the paper containing illustration from 
this office. 

Baoxwoops.—Very lustrous alpaca is sometimes used 
under grenadine instead of rilk. 

Sopnit.-—As you are fleshy, make your blue poplin 
with a sin sle skirt and polonaise. Use the Polonaise- 
Casaque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III. 
Trim with bias bands and fringe. 

Wisconsin Gret.—Read reply above to “Sophie.” 
Passementerie is gimp. 

8. E. B.—Make your black Irish poplin by directions 
given above to “Sophie.” For your white brilliant 
use Short-Sacque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
17, Vol. IV. Trim with bishop’s lawn pleatings head- 
ed by a bias band of the brilliant. 

Mrs. A. R.—Black satin suits are not so stylish as 
gros grain. 

A. E, D.—Make your striped barége by the Postilion- 
Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 
Trim with narrow bias ruffles. Make your black cash- 
mere jacket with loose front and basque back. Get a 
black straw bonnet and trim it with black gros graix 
ribbon. 

Mrs. C. E. W.—We do not employ traveling agents. 

A Sussortsrer.—Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV., will show you 
plates of dresses for your little boy and girl. 

Cuar.orre L.—We approve your idea of remodeling 
the gray and black suit. Get asoft-finished cambric to 
alternate with your seersucker. As your hair is thin, 
crimp it at night to make thicker braids in the day- 
time. 

Mrs. Apriarpr.—For your little girl’s plaid dress 
consult plates in Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV. 

Brena,—For black grenadine suits read New York 
Fashions of present number of Bazar. 

L. L. D.—Make a polonaise of poplin of a darker 
shade to wear over your short gray poplin. 








Amone the numerous preparations for gray 
hair in the market, we commend to our readers 
Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer as the 
best. Our druggists keep it for sale.—[Com. ] 








Coryine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented ay Whee! patterns may be transferred 


from the lement with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is fire 5 ly useful for ontting aa atterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND F KLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold rug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Przry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! |= 


THE ORGAN AT HOME, 


A collection of very choice music expressly arranged 
for Reed “ane and Melodeons, consisting of Songs, 
Marches, Polkas, Schottisches, Waltzes, Gal ol- 
untaries, Offertories, Communions, Popular Melodies, 
National Airs, Selections from Operas, Masses, 
the whole forming the most desirable collection of 
Reed one. er} ever published. Price, in Boards, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


THE GOLDEN DIADEM, 


A collection of Vocal Music with Pi 
consisting of new and beautiful Songs, Dente Trios 
and Quartettes. Price, in Boards, $250; Cloth, $3 00. 


THE PIANIST’S COMPANION, | 2 


A selection of modern Piano-Forte Music, Ree nee 
of Rondos, Variations, Marches, Galops, Schottisches, 
Polkas, Mazurkas, Waltzes, Nocturnes, Quadrilles, 
Operatic yer Popular Airs, &c. Price, in 
Boards, $2 50; 


oth, $3 
Kither of the aber will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 
LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 
150 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
Otrver Drrson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. Dirson & Co., New York. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent ( free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail Sonny for Ten I Dollars, ’ bs 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


Madam Poy's Corset Shirt ent 




















wear. 
sande excelled for Summer 


pases. 56 Lispenard S8t., New York ; 





D. B. Fin & | 20. qhicago;. Pa for the he Supporters. 
Sole RMON, BALL New Haven, Conn. 
SAVE , SELF: THREADING NEEDLES for ALL 

SEWING MACHINES.—Invention_per- 
YOUR fected and warranted satisfactory. Pat’d 
March 21,1871. Send name of machine, 
EVES, [( sizes wanted, curved orstraight. Sent safe- 


ly by mail, $i 00a os (no less quantity). 
National Self-Threading Needle Co., 94 Tremont St., 
Boston, Ms. (P.O. Box 810). Agents wanted every where. 


CEDAR TRUNKS. 


Large size (88 in. long) reduced to $10. 
JASON CRANE & SON, Manufacturers, 
155 & 157 Crosby St., N. ¥. 


FURNITURE. 


CALL AT KELTYW?S (Broadway, above 4th St.) 
to see NEW DESIGNS in Upholstered Furniture. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


— HORACE bg a 
A Great Of er. 481 Broadway, N. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopEons, ae 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OA8H, DURING THIS 
MonTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, in.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAENESS, 

or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
St., Phila., and 8 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 











A NECTAR 

















3. RIMMEL, 

 PERFUMER, — 

Paris and London. 

_ EXTRACTS AND BOUQUETS for 
. THE HANDKERCHIEF. 

EXTRACT OF LIME-JUICE AND 






PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP. 
POUDRE DE RIZ, 
POUDRE DE FEUILLES DE ROSE. 

Sold by all Dru 
Special Representatives for United 
States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., New York. 


New Story by Lucy Randall Comfort, 
entitled 


Love at Long Branch; 


Inez Merivale’s Fortune. 


Fee tea. Thee ea wie 
RESIDE peng 9 The public are so well 
uainted with Mrs. Comfort’s st excellence }.as a story 
iter that the mere , sages nes aa new story by 
her is sure to afford them 
PO forthcoming serial mets re than usually inter- 
ing, affording as it does an ht into fashionable 
life at the most fashionable of all summer resorts. 
he story was written expressly for = Fireswr 
Companion, and will be commenced nex: Le Tue 
Finesipe Companion is the liveliest a best literary 
Re pn now se on It is for sale by all Newadealers. 
GEORGE eg 7 








REMOVAL 


HITCHCOCK'S MUSIC 


Store 29 BEEKMAN ST,, N.Y. 


Onr patrons are invited to call at our new store and 
examine our stock of wg MUSIC. koe who send 
by Mail can address to 3008. 
piece of music Cnolisted, ros this amare 
a oe the retail price is — with the order. 

aS pina oir te oetes on ieces, mailed free. The 
fllowk eee a be mailed on receipt of Three 


gly at 10 cents each. Please use name 
pair yo onl ber, 
No. 100. I Love a Little Body ....... seseusnonees Song. 
99. Josie Galop ....... .... +++---Instrumental, 
97. The Tyrolese and his Child ............ 7 
%6. Remembrance 2... ........2s0-0getsess a 
3G. Bistost Walte 25 «pas puis sacade Instrumenta 
71. Do you really Think he Did? ..........Song. 
61. Was there any Harm in That? .........Song. 
57. Corinna Waltz .............06 Instrumental. 
54, Maiden’s Prayer........... 
49, Monastery 
43, Alpine eg ach EGecccccce . Instrumental 
40. The eee 


‘ 
4 
=] 
5 
g 
‘ 





2. My Soi . 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
29 Beekman St., N.Y. 





DIAMOND MOHAIR. 





It is an old maxim that a good article is always the 
cheapest in the end, and to nothing does this more 
fully apply than alpaca. Unfortunately, it is almost 
impossible for the consumer to know a: good make 
from a bad one till worn, and the only safe course to 
pursue is to purchase a make that is known and guar- 
anteed to wear well. The Diamond Mohair is one of 
the honest old original makes that first rendered the 
fabric popular for their brilliancy, color; and lasting 
qualities, and are as well made now as they were 
twenty years ago. 

Retailers say they are difficult to introduce at first, 
ladies preferring heavier and more leathery goods. 
But these goods are warranted double warp, and are 
as heavy as an alpaca can honestly be made. The 
leathery goods are produced by elastic dressing and 
an undue quantity of cotton, and, of course, they soon 
get fuzzy, crease and wrinkle easily, and lose «heir 
color, and the dress is done. 

The Diamond Mohairs, made only from the best al- 
paca yarn, are naturally brilliant, and will not lose 
their brilliancy; springy, and will not crease: and, 
having no dressing in them, are not injured by water. 

Observe the brand, and do not be persuaded to take 
any other till you have tried these goods once, and 
you will find you have a handsome dress that will re- 
main handsome. 

Now to be had from nearly all first-class retailers. 

Sole importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 


ME. HENRIETTE BUHLMEYER, for- 

merly No. 5 em a eee wie | has just received, 
the oe Al; selection of the 
TESHTONS, which will be exhibited 
on and see Tharede , May 11, at her new Salon de 
Modes, 15 East Ninth Street, N. ¥ 


prenecsest and FISH-CULTURE. 


orr’s book on “FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS. ” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$350. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH 
REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never fails. fy sale by all Draggists. 

B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H, 














A T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 
; LACES, 
: SHAWLS, : 
; DRESSES, : 
: FLOUNCES, : 
: and 


: BLACK AND WHITE TRIMMING LACES; 


and they will open 
- A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
LAMA LACE, POINTS, &c., 


LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 


HAMBURG TRIMMINGS, 
FANCY LACE TRIMMINGS, &., &c. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


fy SBOLD, OOPABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
WINDOW SHADES, HAIR AND SPRING 
MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, &c., &c., 
To sre at short notice. 

Also, a fine ment of srg Brocatelles, 
Terries, "Billiard Cloth ” Tapestry Piano and Ta- 
ble Covers, Emb. Cloth ditto, OSatteens, ” * Creton- 
nes,” ‘‘ Chintzes,” ‘‘ Furniture T wills,” Swiss and Not- 
tingham Curtains, Lace Bed-Spreads, Vestibule Laces, 
&c., &., at very low prices. 


CARPETS. 





yr at old shag sou sly $115 Bruseele, $1 be 
1 25; English Body 

an a new private designs, ‘ Velvets, bes Witt 

“*Moguette,” and ‘‘ Axminster Carpets” at po “ 

low prices. 

on MONDAY, MAY 15, we will largely replenish 

r stocks of French an English Dress Materials, 
suitable = suitings, gg ey and evening wear, at 
greatly reduced 7. An inspection respectfully 
OTe Black Silke, Colored Silks, Striped and 
Checked Silks, Grisaille Silks, Foulard Silks, Crepe de 
Chines, Pongees, &c., &c. ks splendid assortment, at 
very low prices, now open. 

INFANTS’ AND LADIES’ FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 

A fine assortment of Misses’ and Children’s Pique 
Suits ; Ladies’ White and Colored Lawn Suits; Infants’ 
Wardrobes, complete, medymede orto order; French 
and American Corsets. Welding Ou hope paid to La- 
dies’ Vater and 

N. B.—All orders wat heme Beene " ‘sitention. 

ARNO. AB co., 
Nineteenth St. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


‘ei oe 
No. 637 Broadway, 
Will Open this Day 


AN IMMENSE VARIETY 


UNDERWEAR, 


INCLUDING THEIR CELEBRATED 


Trowser-Fitting 
Drawers, 


SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 
UNRIVALED FOR QUALITY, STYLE, 
AND PRICE. 


GETTING UP. CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how | get od clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. - 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 338 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


Barry’s Tricopherous 


Will produce new hair on any head 
where the roots are not entirely dead 
and BARRY’S SAFE HAIR DYE 
will color hair and whiskers any 
S Sete from reddish. brown to jet 




















W D. WILSON & C@., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
e nish Printing Ink for Harper’s Weekly and Bazar. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 






SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 

These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appearance, bril- 
Hant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very finest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other. Mohairs ever sold in the 
United States. 

These beautiful Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

¢#- Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Waltham Watches, 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logne, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
















Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., R.I. 


et a 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will besent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States. Address, fag ne Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 

543 Broadway, New York. 





Use none but | 








TRADE MARK. 
SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U.S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & GLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST 











SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
i= strength and beauty of 
titch, durability of con- 
truction, and rapidity 
ofmotion. Call and ex- 
sSsamine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
: 623 Broadway, N. Y. 


$60 A WEEK paid. If you want business, 
send stamp to Novetry Co., Saco, Me. 





















= MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
In the Spring and Summer months the system undergoes a change. This is the time to use good blood- 


renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. ‘‘ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla,” and ‘ 
uice Pills,” are the best and most reliable. 


Fluid Extract Gra 


Helmbold’s 


One bottle of ‘* Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 


coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage, 
he ‘ Grape-Ji 


ded to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet 
uice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 


barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other peers, such as 
i 


salts, magnesia, &c. ‘‘ Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those o 


narily vended, 


but the result of ten years’ ex; ——— and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by children. 


No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, 


easant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 


of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “‘Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those sufferin; 
from bad » poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
ties; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will es new blood, new vigor, and 


new life. The ‘Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in 
= all those vended in wooden boxes, and errr. 


nglish and French style of manufacturing. All of 


handsome bottles, and will sur- 
prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 


a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 
104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. s 
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waters of Europe. 





OF A FAR HIGHER CLASS 


than any other proprietary medicine of the day stands 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


And for this reason: it is an exact counterpart of one of the most valuable 
natural medicines in the world. We refer to the 
many, to which thousands of the dyspeptic, the bilious, the rheumatic, and the 
victims of venal diseases resort annually, and return to their homes convales- 
cent or cured. The Aperient is one of the first and by far the most successful 
of all the efforts made to reproduce, in a portable form, the popular mineral 


eat Seltzer Spring of Ger- 


See that you purchase only the genuine article. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprn tro Fir any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11", NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
FAOM SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. 

Nine sizes are furnished for Ladies, in the even num- 
bers from 30 to 46 inches; and nine sizes for Misses 
from seven to fifteen years old, from 25 to 32 inches 
bust measure. The size is taken for Ladies by pass- 
ing a tape measure around the body under the arms, 
across the largest part of the shoulder blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the chest; and for 
Misses, straight around the body under the arms. 

The following patterns are now ready: 





Vol. TIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.....:.... “ 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... * $0 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ ss 32 
eee atone WALKING SUIT...... 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ © 38 
DHAENEIY NDMIGE SULT ccc cscccccsssnce © @ 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... © 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... 6 4d 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. «46 
VEST- UE WALKING SUIT......... “© 48 


Cc I 
~~ ASTED SACQUE WALKING : 


ME ccuicdicedadsadacsandddadidedrdeucnuuce 49 

ey | _sepeenumeinienc SACQUE WALKING 
© ccccccccccccessccccesseccceccesecccccs 50 

Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... Lae 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...............+4 “26 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ou 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... « 38 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... ae 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... & 3 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.............-+000 = 2k 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
oe ea on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








b-uutiies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


AGENTS ! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell onr new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Mershall, Mich. 





SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 







ars. 
BACENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory. 

For particulars address 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
o Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 


La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 


DOOLEY 
» a 7. eee 


POowDER 


Is rapidly ding all other prep ‘ions for producing 
Elegant, Sweet and Wholesome ROLLS, BISCUITS, BREAD, 
Buckwheat and other Griddle Cakes. Perfectly Pure and 
Reliable, and always ready for immediate use. The CHEAP- 
EST Baking Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON 
LAND OR SEA, in any climate, for years, Itis well adapted 
to the use of Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, éc., 
and is in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
made “‘for the Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley 
SOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold b 
Dregyime and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRAN 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


Mor every where, 

= $75 to $250 per month, tare and fe- 

iI male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 

& COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

SNOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 

quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 

~ superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 

os beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 

= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 

from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 

6S commission from which twice that amount can be 

made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Ill. 


LOOK! Prierrav’s ** Golden Onguent’ 
« is warranted to produce a luxuriant beard 
or beautiful mustache on the smoothest face in four 
weeks. Never fails! Price 25c. a package, postpaid; 























three for 50c. Address L. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


car” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1871. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lorp Brouauam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Zo be completed 
in Three Volumes.) ie 

BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. II. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Romeyn Bropugap. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. ©. 

HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Youna. By 
oicae Axnsorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 

51 50. 

A_SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Oid 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wm. Smien, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student’s Histories, &c. Mlustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 375 pp., $1 00. 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS, 
Reprinted from the London “ Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. Svo, Paper, 60 
cents. a 

THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Betouer. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Iiustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Oid Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Sereno Epwarps 
Topp, Author of ** Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. he 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (New Edition just ready.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ANTEROS. By Grorer A. Lawrence, Author of 


“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





A LIFE’S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rovers, Author 
of ‘‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE HEAD O& THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. wa! 


THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wo. 
Buack, Author of. ‘In Silk Attire,” ‘* Love or Mar- 
riage?” ‘‘Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. = 

FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M.E. Brappon, Author 
of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
*Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. os 

BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
**Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘‘*Won—Not Wooed,” 
**Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





te Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrer’s Macaztne, One Year......$4 00 

Harpsr’s Weekiy, One Year...... 40 

Harper’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Magazin, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnzt, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazineg, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruxrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trrms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERriopicat 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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FACETIZ. 
A PERSON, hearing “ time * 


learaing how meng, veers ft 
pop ey = Lal 


Pet se AR NRL 
A Question or Trimze—What 
o'clock is it? 


oe 

The wife of an enterprising 
Yankee has just invented a 
machine for sewing—discord. 


———-— 
What lady can boast the 
est number of “ airs ?°— 
¢ Fortune. 
a 
APRIL SHOWERS. 


And though the leanness 

And arid meanness 

Of lawns with greenness 
They hide and clothe; 

They, past disputing, 

Set corns sagen Ie 

Which makes your ting 
A thing to loathe! 


And of the Future, 
Although they suit your 
Brightdreams, compute you're 
ie Past’s sad prey, 

The while you yell a 
Vain ritornella 
For that umbrella 

That's stolen away! 


———~ > 
A Svupiime _Ocovration— 
Raising the wind. 


__>——_ 

Sport on a Granp Soace.— 
A correspondent of the Indian 
Daily News, at Caragolah, in a 
description of some wild-beast 
shooting, says of the sports- 
men who did it, that, “ Besides 
the four tigers, they had a 


g' 
and pigs.” What a very large 
bag it must have Somat Ap- 
eye there are giants on 

he earth again in these days. 


agaaaihiieteion 
Lieut Emptoyment—Build- 
ing castles in the air. 


———_~> 

Why is a sword like beer? 
—Because it’s no use till it’s 
drawn. 

An Onsourt Lire—The fly’s 
in amber. 

—_—_——p——— 

A minister once gave a com- 
mentary to an old Scotch lady 
who was well versed in the 
Scripture.. He thought she 
would enjoy the explanations 
of her favorite passa; 
Calling on her a few ays 
afterward, he said, “‘ Did 
you like the book I gave 
you?” 

* Ay, mon, it’s a gude 
book, and the Bible ex- 
plains it amazingly !” 

——— 


A Qurstion. —Can a 
man cating dates be suid 
to consume time? 

_—-— 

Finesipr Tate—The 

t's. 


cal 





A smart boy in one of 
the public schools, hay- 
ing been required to write 
a composition on some 
part of the human body, 
expanded as follows: , 
“The Throat: athroatis /* 
convenient to have, es- 
pecially to roosters and 
ministers. The former 
eats corn and crows with 
it; the latter preaches 
through his‘n, and then 
ties it up.” 





STaGe-Driver (to Portly Female, who was indignant at having been carried a little beyond her destina- 
tion). ‘ Well, there y’are, Mum, Fust to your Left. Y’ain’t got so very Far to Go, and the Wind's at yer 
Back!" 
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A YANKEE WHALER. 





DECORATED CHEATS. 








SIGNAL, DANGER. 


off). “I'd ’ave a Heye about if I wos you, Sir. This Train 


Conpuctor (confidentially—Train just movi i 
he’ve a bin trying to Kiss us Conductors.’ 


don’t stop no more for Forty Minutes, and S 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 
Sanpy. “ mon! but h 
ce che mg 

AC. ‘Ss nae m 
laddie ; he ca’d me waur mae 
hs al that. Yemaun just bear 

Sanpy. “Dang it, mon! but 
he proved it.” 


_— So 
Wanted to know, how many 
juare rods are contained in a 
re. 


——_>—_——— 
Tue Great Jormmer—The 


case, hammer the 
his bill, and gouge 


_ 
Why should a fisherman be 
rich 2?—Because his is all net 


profit. ‘ 


» “Grammar class, stand up 
and recite, Timms, 
‘ gir is.” ” 
** Girls’ is a particular noun, 
of the lovely gender, lively 
rson, and double number, 
issing mood, in the imme- 
diate tense, and in the expec- 
tation case to matrimony, ac- 
cording to general rule.” 
a ne 


story: .One afternoon, busi- 


to put the children to. bed. 
Being missed from the smok- 
ing-room, his wife went up 
Stairs to see what was going 
on. Upon nny ae door, 
she exclaimed, ‘Why, dear, 
what, for mercy’s sake, are you 
doing ?” 

“Why,” said he, ‘ wifey, I 
am putting the children to 
bed.” 


“Yes,” says wifey, “but 
this is not one of ours.” 

Sure enough, he had got 
one of the neighbors’ children 
all undr and he had to 
redress it and send it home. 
After that he left family mat- 
ters to his wife. 


a 

Why are types like crimi- 
nals ?—Because they shouldn’t 
be locked up until proof is 
taken. 

A Pennsylvania widower 
with four children married a 
widow with nine, and is now 

i ivorce. The 


put up a petition for the 
others, whereupon his 
wife beat him with the 
tongs until he implored 
of the Almighty to have 
mercy on her darlings. 
——@—__— 

Tne Boarp or HEALTH 

—A plain diet. 


ee 
A light-house keeper 


SS° was told the other day 


that: complaints were 
made against him. 

“For what?” was the 
ingnity. 

Why. oa say that 
your lights 0 not burn 
after twelve o’clock at 
night.” 

“Well,” was the reply, 
: know they. don’t, for 


the vessels had got in by 
that time, and I wanted 
to save the ile.” 


it 


[Delight of Rev. Fabez Veall. 
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